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THE FIRST OYSTER-EATER. 





BY RICHARD HAYWARDS 


Tne impenetrable veil of antiquity hangs over the antediluvian oyster, 
but the geological finger-post points to the testifying fossil. We might, 
in pursuing this subject, sail upon the broad pinions of tee into the i 
remote, or flutter with lighter wings in the regions of fable, but it is un- | 
necessary : the my sterious pages of Nature are ever opening freshly 
around us, and in ‘her stony volumes, amid the calcareous strata, we be- 
hold the precious molluse—the primeval bivalve, 


* ROCK-RIBBED! and ancient as the sun.” 






Yet, of its early history we know nothing. Etymology throws but ' 
little light upon the matter. In vain have we carried our researches into By 
the vernacular of the maritime Pucntct ANS, or sought it amid the frag- A 
ments of CHALDEAN and Assyrian lore. To no purpose have we 
analyzed the roots of the comprehensive Heprew, or lost ourselves in 
the baffling labyrinths of the oriental Sanscrir. The history of the an- 
cient oyster is written in no language, except in the universal idiom of 
the secondary strata! Nor is this surprising in a philosophical point of 
view. Setting aside the pre-Adamites, and taking Adam as the first 
name-giver, when we reflect, that Adam lived 1N-land, and therefore 
never saw the succulent periphery in its native mud, we may deduce this 
reasonable conclusion: viz., that as he never saw it, he probably never 
NAMED it—never !—not even to his most intimate friends. Such being 
the case, we must seek for information in a later and more enlightened 
age. And here let me take occasion to remark, that oysters and intelli- 
gence are nearer allied than many persons imagine. The relations between 
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Physiology and Psychology are beginning to be better understood. A 
man might be scintillant with facetiousness over a plump ‘ Shrewsbury, 
who would make a very sorry figure over a bowl of water-gruel. The 
gentle, indolent Braunry, the illiterate Lapr ANDER, the ferocious Lysran, 
the mercurial Frenc HMAN, and the stolid, (1 beg your pardon,) the stal- 
wart ENGLISHMAN, are not more various in their mental capacities than 
in their table zesthetics. And even in this Century, we see that wit and 
oysters come in together with September, and wit and oysters go out to- 
gether in May—a circumstance not without its weight, and peculiarly 
pertinent to the subject-matter. With this brief, but not irrelevant di- 
gression, | will proceed. We have ‘ Ostreum’ from the Lartns, ‘ Oester’ 
from the Saxons, ‘ Auster’ from the Tevrons, ‘ Ostra’ from the Spay- 
rARDS, and ‘ Huitre’ from the Frencu—words evidently of common 
origin — threads spun from the same distaff! And here our archeology 
narrows to a point, and this point is the pearl we are in search of: viz., 
the genesis of this most excellent fish. 

: Words evidently derived from a common origin.” What origin 
Let us examine the venerable page of history. W hen is the first mention 
made of oysters? Hudibras says : 


‘the Emperor CaLieuLa, 
Who triumphed o’er the British seas, 
Took crabs and oysTERs prisoners, (mark that !) 
And lobsters, ’stead of cuirassiers ; 
Fngaged his legions in fierce bustles 
With periwinkles, prawns, and mussels, 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of scallops ; 
Not, like their ancient way of war, 
To wait on his triumphal car, 
But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate his captives up ; 
Leaving all war, by his example, 
Reduced—to vict’ling of a cainp well.’ 


This is the first mention in the classies of oysters ; and we now ap- 
proach the cynosure of our inquiry. From this we infer that oysters 
came originally from Britain. The word is unquestionably primitive. 
The broad, open, vowelly sound is, beyond a 10 the primal, spont i- 
neous tho: eht that found utterance when the soft, seductive molluse first 
exposed its white bosom in its pearly shell to te enraptured gaze of 
aboriginal man! Is there a question about it ? Does not every one know, 
when he sees an oyster, that that is its name? And hence we reason 
that it originated in Britain, was latinized by the Romans, replevined by 
the Saxons, corrupted by the Trevrons, and fins lly eshbeons d by the 
Frexcn. Oh, philologie: al ladder by which we mount upward, until we 
emerge beneath the clear vertical light of Truth!! Methinks I see the 
First Oysrer-Earer! A brawny, naked savage, with his wild hair 
matted over his wild eyes, a zodiac of fiery stars tatooed across his mus- 
cular breast—wunclad, unsandalled, hirsute and hungry —he bre aks 
through the underwoods that margin the beach, and st: ands alone upon 
the sea-shore, with nothing in one hand but his unsuccessful boar-spear, 
and nothing in the other but his fist. There he beholds a splendid pan- 
orama! The West all a-glow; the conscious waves blushing as the warm 
sun sinks to their embraces: the blue sea on his left; the interminable 
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forest on his daa: ; and eas creamy sea- ail curving in delie: ‘ate tracery 
between. A Picture, and a Child of Nature! De lightedly he plunges 
in the foam, and swims to the bald crown of a rock that uplifts itself 
above the waves. Seating himself, he gazes upon the calm expanse be- 
yond, and swings his legs against the moss that spins its filmy tendrils in 
the brine. Suddenly he utters a e1 ry; springs up; the blood streams from 
his foot. With barbarous fury he tears up masses of sea moss, and with 
it clustering families of testacea. Dashing them down upon the rock, he 
perceives a liquor exuding from the fragments ; he sees the white, pulpy, 
delicate morsel half-hid« Jen ; in the cracked shell, and instinctively reaching 
upward, his hand finds his mouth, and amidst a savage, triumph: nt de- 
glutition, he murmurs—Oysrer!! Champing in his uncouth fashion 
bits of shell and sea-weed, with unccatvell able pleasure he masters this 
mystery of a new sensation, and not until the gray veil of night is drawn 
over the distant waters does he leave his rock, covered with the trophies 
of his victory. 

We date from this epoch the maritime history of England. Ere long, 
the reedy cabins of her aborigines clustered upon the banks of beautiful 
inlets, and overs spread her long lines of level beaches; or pencilled with 
delicate wreaths of smoke the s savage aspect of her rocky coasts. The 
sword was beaten into the oyster -knife, and the spear into oyster-rakes. 
Commerce spread her white wings along the shores of happy Albion, and 
man emerged at once into civilization from a nomadic state. From this 

people arose the mighty nation of Ostrogoths ; from the Ostraphagi of 
ancient Britain came the custom of Ostracism — that is, sending political 
delinquents to that place where they can get no more oysters. 

There is a strange fatality attending all discoverers. Our Briton saw a 
mighty change come over ‘his country —a change beyond the reach of 
memory or specul: ition. Neighboring tribes, formerly ‘hostile, were now 
linked tore ‘ther in bonds of amity. A sylvan, warli ke pe = had become 
& peac: ful, pisciverous community ; and ‘he himself, once the lowest of his 
race, was now elevated above the dreams of his ambition. He stood alone 
upon the sea-shore, looking toward the rock, which, years ago, had been 
his stepping-stone to power, and a desire to revisit it came over him. He 
stands now upon it. The season, the hour, the westerly sky, remind him 
of former times. [le sits and meditates. Suddenly a flush of pleasure 
overspreads his countenance ; for there, just below the flood, he sees a 
gigantic bivalve — alone — with mouth agape, as if yawning with very 
weariness at the solitude in which it found itself. What Iam about to 
describe may be untrue. But I believe it. I have heard of the waggish 
propensities of oysters. I have known them to clap suddenly upon a 
rat’s tail at night ; and, what with the squeaking and the clatter, we verily 
thought the devil had broke loose in the cellar. Moreover, I am told that, 
upon another occasion, when a de eijoma of brandy had burst, a large 
‘ Blue-pointer’? was found lying in a httle pool of liquor, just drunk 
enough to be careless of auamiaaia opening and shutting his shells 


with a ‘ devil-may-care’ air, as if he didn’t value any body a brass farthing, 


but was going to be as noisy as he possibly could. 
i : z e ss i ~ 1 . ; 3 

But to return. When our Briton saw the oyster in this defenceless 
attitude, he knelt down, and gradually reaching his arm toward it, he 
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sébdealy sheuit bie fingers in the aperture, and the oyster closed upon 
them with a spasmodic. snap! In vain the Briton tugged and roared; he 
might as well have tried to uproot the solid rock as to move that oyster ! 
In vain he called upon all his heathen gods —Gog and Magog — elder 
than Woden and Thor; and with huge, uncouth, druidical ‘d—ns con- 
signed all shell-fish to Nidhogg, Hela, and the submarines. Bivalve held 
on with ‘a will’ It was nuts for him certainly. Here was a great lub- 
berly, chuckle-headed fellow, the destroyer of his tribe, with his fingers in 
chancery, and the tide rising! A fellow who had thought, like ancient 
Pistol, to make the world his oyster, and here was the oyster making a 
world of him. Strange mutation! The poor Briton raised his eyes: 
there were the huts of his people ; he could even distinguish his own, with 
its slender spiral of smoke ; they were probably preparing a roast for him ; . 
how he detested a roast! Then a thought of his wife, his little ones 
awaiting him, tugged at his heart. The waters rose around him. He 
struggled, screamed in his anguish; but the remorseless winds dispersed 
the sounds, and ere the evening moon arose and flung her white radiance 
upon the placid waves, the last billow had rolled over the First Oysrer- 
Eater ! 

[I purpose in my next to show the relations existing between wit and 
oysters. It is true that Chaucer (a poet of conside rable promise in the 
fourteenth century) has alluded to the oyster in rather a disrespectful 
manner; and the learned Du Bartas (following the elder Pliny) hath ac- 
cused this modest bivalve of ‘ being incontinent,’ a charge wholly without 
foundation, for there is not a more “chi wste and innocent fish in the world. 
But the rest of our poets have redeemed it from these foul aspersions in 
numberless passages, among which we find Shakspeare’s happy allusion to 


‘Rich honesty dwelling in a poor house.’ 
y 


And no one now, I presume, will pretend to deny that it hath been al- 
ways held 


‘Great in mouths of wisest censure !” 


In addition to a chapter on wit and oysters, I also may make a short 
digression touching cockles. 


Oo L D > -@ 2 2 2S wk 


Otp Letters! in thy presence lives the Past: 
How as I gaze lost forms of friends defile 
Through Memory’s long narrow-cloistered aisle ; 
How swells my heart with loneliness o'ercast, 
As each loved shadow passes quick and fast ; 
How grows remembrance as each cherished’ line 
Recalls the early joys that once were mine, 
Long since cut down ‘neath Time’s destroying blast. 
Ye are the sepulchres of friendly thought; 
Affection’s choicest relics, stained with tears, 
And yellow with the golden dust of years ; 
Impoverished Mem’t ry’s El Dorado! fraught 
With wealth of feeling, gems of Fricnds ship's mould, 
More precious than Gulconda’s mines of gold. 


CLARENCE Erwin 
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i. W ELLSWORTH. 


Rounp Vesva’s temple famed of old, ‘? 
Though wany an eager foot-step pressed, ia 
To one alone of heavenly mould 


The mystic Goddess stood confessed. at 
To Him each hidden charm was kLnowr ; uM 
High-Priest of Vesta! it was thine 1 
To guard the deathless flame that shone Hi) 


Throughout her temple’s inner shrine ! 


The outer-temple long hath gone, 
And crumbled into sainted dust ! 
Yet still the goddess hath her throne; 

The High-Priest still his sacred trust: 
For what was Vesta but the flame : 
Of Holy Trura — the power that stirs, we 
Still strong as when from Heaven it came, 
The heart-pulse of her worshippers ! 
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Thus on our souls a hidden light, ; 
Like some blest star of Heaven above, i Oe 

Hath shone for years in radiance bright, e 
Beneath the ceaseless care of Love : 4 

But who, amid this changing world, a 
Would dream the Boy such watch had kept, . 


That ne'er with wearied pinions furled, i. 
One fleeting moment he hath slept! a 






O Gop! how glorious is Love! 


Beyond what raptured bard hath sung, ‘i 
When thus without one wish to rove, of 
The Seraph Boy, with bow unstrung, ." 
And empty quiver, day and night t: 
Sits watching with admiring gaze 2 
Alone, the heart-consuming light a 
. . . 7 Be, ' 
His power first kindled to a blaze. ty 






Yet not alone! for near him oft 
Bright-jewelled Memory fondly strays, 
Recounting o’er, in accents soft, 
Each treasured hope of happier days: 
And when, mid Time’s most rapid flight, 
Glad Memory seeks some hidden path, 
Love holds aloft the charméd light, 
And lends him all the power he hath! 









Spats Pianeta S ot + 
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Thou art my Vesta! Ihave prayed 
To none with such devotion as to thee ; 
E’en of my heart thine own a part is made, 
Nor, cou/d | loose it, would 1 set it free: 
Still must I love, though Love may not avail 
Perchance ; yet sometimes in life's busy stir, 
Whispers fond Horr the same enchanting tale, 
That first she taught me as thy worshipper. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FLORIDA, 


Tie summer of 18— had been unusually sultry ; prophetic, all the 
old folks said, of a cold autumn. Agreeably to this philosophy, the Novem- 
ber to which I allude could in no way have disappointed the weather- 
wise. Having just graduated from West Point, my young friend, Harry 
Merton, was orde red to Florida. Not in the most robust he alth, he left 
early, in the full expectation of cheating winter out of his calendar. It 
was on a bleak, gloomy day; the wind blew keenly from the north-east : 
clouds of dust and dry leaves strewed the walks of the Batte ry ; purple 
cheeks and blue noses prevailed; and ‘Go to the ecabin-fire, or you'll 
freeze” was murmured with the last good-bye. Still he was young, and 
full of bright anticipations; hope se tting a beacon before him, on which 
as yet no shadow had fallen, and wh ich no circumstances could obscure. 
Alas! could we but look with more prophetic eye through the long vista 
of coming years, how often would young Fancy droop the wing she 
stretches in stich eager haste to outstrip time, and turn back in sorrow 
from the vision! But who has not felt his spirits grow lighter beneath 
the influence of that sovereign balm,a freshsea-breeze ? Even care itself 
seems frighted away before its magic power; and were it not for the 
dreaded consequences of the vessel’s motion, I belie ve there are none who 
would not speak in rhapsodies of their first voyage! As the last rope 
was flung aboard, and the gallant barque droppe ad down the harbor, the 
sun broke through the clouds, and lent a fairy-like glow to every object 
on shore, and brighte ned the surface even of the rough billows beneath. 
Merton watched the rece ding city, with its forest of masts, until the heights 
of Neversink were lost in the dusky cella or mingled with the thick- 
gathering clouds above. Soon the rushing wind whistled and rattled 
through the closely-reefed sails, and the angry waters were lashed into 
foam: the torrents of spray and fast-falling rain compelling all whose 
homes were not on the deep to seek shelter in their berths : and the 
mammoth cradle, with the storm for a lullaby, rocked its inmates, weak 
and well, to slumber. 

Brightly the morning dawned, and long before the passengers were stir- 
ring, the ‘beautiful ship was bounding on her way. The frothy waves 
now parted to receive her ; the jovial sailors answered to the boatswain’s 
call, adjusting the rigging to the me ry ‘ Yo-heave-ho!’ and landsmen 
sought opportunity to “display their seamanship to the caution of the less 
conceited, and the amusement of all. But there was little to relieve the 
monotony, after a few days. Sometimes a ‘sehool’ of porpoises came 
tumbling by, as the ship tacked toward shore: and then the dolphins 
would play round the bow, or a shark would follow in the wake, to kee p 
alive the sailors’ superstition, or a fleet of Portuguese men-of-war would 
afford speculation for the curious, although, like all else in nature, pret: 
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tiest and most interesting in their own element. Again a flock of ‘Mo- 
ther Carey’s chickens’ hovered round, and vain were the attempts to en- 
tangle one with a thread: at length, it was caught; and after much pet- 
ting, the mysterious little wanderer was let loose, despite of omens, not 
an unwelcome visitor. Often after tea we would sit on deck, and watch 
the moon-beams sparkling on the water; or trace the long line of phos- 
phorescent light, as the gallant vessel ploughed the ocean, or, as some 
huge sea-monster , plunging beneath the surface, and rearing in his strength, 

flung off as e: ssily the mountain wave it broke. 

At last, the cheerful ery of ‘ Land ahead!’ from the watchman in the 
shrouds, betolee ned the end of their voyage ; and never was sound more 
welcome to mortal ears. All hurried on deck, and in the motley throng 
were faces Merton had not seen before : among them, an old lady and ber 
daughter, who seemed determined to make up for the time lost in sea- 
sickness, having brought with them the Guide-Book, the Path-Finder, the 
History of Florida, and a map, which, by the way, the elder had now 
spre: ad out on her little fat lap, and by the use of a quizzing- -glass and 
fore-finger was closely examining. ‘ Come he ‘re, Clary, said she, ‘and 
help me find the Bluff. Do, C: apting, or you, Mr.’ addressing Merton, 

‘could n’t you just point out St. Somebody’s Bluff? I never saw such a 
map. The fellow said it would tell us e very thing, and for my part, I see 
nothing but hen-tracks.’ Merton rep lied, ‘The place was not eaten 
put down ;’ but, in fact, the old woman’s comical appearance so amused 
him, he dared not go to her aid. As Dr. Syntax said of his spouse, she 
was ‘like a dumpling set a-walking ;’ and not content with being fashion- 
able by nature, she had loaded on “clothes and tournure en ough for two: 
and in order to protect her complexion, and at the same time enjoy every 
prospect, she had donned an enormous Leghorn flat and green veil, so 
that her tiny sun-shade was quite superfluous, it being scarcely large 
enough to hi ‘de her great fat cheeks, although she contrived to ‘tote’ it, 
toget! er with her libr: ary and reticule. ‘Do, mamma,’ inte rposed Miss 
Clara, ‘come and let us enjoy this fine scenery. No doubt the ¢ Captain 
will put. us ashore in the 1 ight place, and be el: id to get rid of us in the 
bargain.’ Merton now stepped forward, in order to lead them to the other 
side of the vessel. 

They had crossed the St. John’s bar very early in the morning ; and 
now the warm sun shone over all the de wy earth, and mingled odors from 
trees and shrubs still fresh and green were wafted on the gentle breeze, 
Indeed, Dame Nature seemed to have donned her best attire, and wel- 
ecomed them with that soft delusive smile she oft assumes in climes less 
genial than Florida. Here, too, the deep blue sea and the dash- 
ing breakers lent their aid to charm, Just on the brink of the clear 
white beach were arranged, quite in military style, a regiment of peli- 


cans, awaiting their prey for breakfast; while numerous water-fowl, of 


almost every species, winged their light way in flocks over-head, now 
dipping the beak in water, now d: aintily skimming the surface. The 
only check to the enjoyment of our trav ellers was the sand-flies and mos- 
quitoe s. These swarmed the deck, attacking at every point, and picking 
at poor Mrs. Scriggins right and left, be neath her jaunty flat. ‘Dear me, 
Clary,’ she e xelaimed, ‘ we shall be devoured ;’ and she flourished her 
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sun- aie and tener -bag most dexte aati as ‘the fis diced s hut on 
shore looked a haven of rest, and many regretted they could not seek 
its shelter, as if there were any place in Florida where these villainous 
little torments do not poison one’s peace ! 

Directly, a boat shot out from the land, rowed by six sons of Erebus, 
and great was the curiosity to learn its destiny, the most of those on 
board being alike strangers to the country and its customs. ‘The Captain 
hailed the helmsman, and a gentleman ‘claimed the privilege of coming 
aboard. 

‘Ah! ’t is Mr. Roughenough, Clary,’ said Mrs. Seriggins, rubbing first 
one elbow, and then the other. ‘I’m so glad you are come for us; I have 
rubbed a hole in both sleeves, and DP m afraid I shall wear out my skin.’ 

‘I came down some days since, he replied, ‘ for recreation. But I’ve 
had quite enough of it! T’ve been leeched by gallinippers, and literally 
phlebotomized ; indeed, I could not open my mouth without their en- 
tering, and I am almost deafened by their noise.’ 

‘Dear me!’ returned Mrs. Scriggins, ‘that won’t do for me ; I am an in- 

valid, but the doctor said I must not think of depleting. W: as n’t that the 
word, Clary? I’m sure he added, I was complete enough.’ 

‘Come, come,’ interrupted the Captain, ‘ get these ladies ashore, Jack, 
or we'll lose the tide.’ 

‘It ain’t possible now, Captain,’ she interposed, as they hoisted her 
over the bows, every body laughing, and no body answering her. 

Merton bade Clara a ‘respectful farewell, and promised to see her in 
St. Augustine. The little boat soon sped to the shore. The vessel’s sails 
were again hoisted, the anchor weighed, and with a fine breeze they were 
quickly gliding up the lovely river, now widening to a beautiful lake, 
again narrowing to a stream ; passe d islands ever green, and grass-grown, 
level shores, inviting to repose. There were but few settlements along the 
border, and these rude and unfinished. To Merton the voyage had been 
monotonous and wearisome; and he hailed even these wild ‘homes with 
no feigned delight. But, alas! the E “utopii in scenes his young imagina- 
tion had garnered up, like all such visions of young hearts, could only be 
dissipated by reality. They crossed the bar at d: 1y-break, yet it was not 
until the evening of the next d: ay that their longing eyes were greeted by 
the sandy shores and hastily -built cabins of J . Almost any home 
looks cheerful to the mariner just landed, but the shock poor Merton’s 
nerves received that night was but a foretaste of things to come! The 
night grew chilly, and brought along one of those cold snaps, as they are 
not in: aptly termed in New- Engl: ind, but which was not a little surprising 
to our traveller, and as unexpected as unwelcome. 

There were two wharves; one was Uncle Sam’s and the other wasn’t. 
He landed upon the former, and ploughed his way through the light 

sand, sparkling in the moon- Jight like drifted snow, and in such weather 
might easily have been mistaken for it. As he passed into the main 
street, the aspect of the town was more cheerful. Lights flashed from 
every cabin, and voices not ungentle fell on his ear. Officers and soldiers 
thronged the narrow streets, and lounged about the inns and restaurants, 
He entered the first public house in his way, in hopes of securing that 
rest he so much needed, both as a restorative and a preparation for to- 
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morrow’s ride, his dinpatehien Lielow altuna to the commanding sine 
at St. A J was entirely. occupied by volunteers. Meeting one of 
the privates at the door, who assured him this was the Hotel, he entered 
the dark, narrow passage, leading to what appeared to be the eating-room 
of a very indifferent public house. C vining from ship-board, he had no 
very dainty appetite, yet the uncleared table before him soon put to flight 
all idea of gratifying it; and hailing one of the slovenly negroes who 

was employed in the double duty of cle: wing off and feeding himself and 
the dogs, he oe inquired for the proprietor. 

‘ Proprioters, § sir, has nothin’ to do in dis ’ouse. Missus is boss, and 
she’s in de bed-room, yonder,’ pointing as he said this to a board-parti- 
tion, dividing the rooms about half-way to the rafters, and above which 
flickered a candle- light. 

The confab aroused the lady in question, whose curiosity or cupidity 
induced her to bawl out in a loud, harsh tone, ‘ Tony, who’s that?’ and 
as if not sure of a satisfactory answer, she protruded a head ornamented 
by a dirty cap, and any quantity of tawdry ribbons. ‘ Does he want a 
room?’ she continued, in the same tone, addressing her valet. 

‘Yes, Madam,’ replied Merton, sans ceremonie ; ‘ and I can’t have it too 
soon.’ 

3 ae if he is in a hurry, he ean wait till it’s over ; I s’pose it ’s another 

’ them ther’ nasty reg’lars! Tony, when you’re done clearin’ off, you 
ean tell Venus to show” im to No. 16; and if that don’t suit ‘im, he can 
go whar he can find better ; or try the piney woods, as better than he has 
done!’ Having said this, ohe withdrew the tawdry cap; and slamming 
the board door, she began singing a rude lullaby, with as much non- 
chalance as if a nasty reg'lar had never intruded upon her vision! 

In this unpromising state of affairs, Merton would gladly have taken 
her advice and gone farther, but feeling sure, from all he had heard, that 
he would indeed only fare worse, he concluded to resign himself to fate ; 
mentally resolving, however, to try the effect of a bribe on the faithful 
man Tony. Lighting a cigar at one of the tallow candles, flickering in a 
puddle of grease, he then took a seat at one of the windows, here very 
properly called ‘ gaps,’ as they were only square holes, with rough pine- 
shutters. Tony continued dexterously to clear off, whistling occ: sionally 
to warn his keeper that all was right ; yet giving Merton the same 
friendly token, by a broad grin. After a few minutes, he took up a light, 
and in a low nid respectful tone, announced his readiness to accompany 
him to No. 16. They stumbled back through the dark passage, rendered 
still more dismal by the feeble light which Tony carried above his head, 
and that, too, in a draft of air from open doors, through which none but 
a negro eould have carried it unextinguished ; then upa narrow, winding 
stair-case ; again through dark and gloomy h: lls; and out once more to 
the open air, where they passed a long. piazza, to the designated room. 
Tony flung - the ine and placing the candle upon one of the side- 
beams of the building, closed the ‘ gap ;’ and then, scratching his head, 
inquired if the gentleman wished any thing? Merton looked around upon 
the desolate, unfurnished hole; and in d ‘sponding accents answered, 
‘No. There was but an apology for a bed-stead, with a ‘ shuck’ mattress 
on it, and one old horse-blanket thrown over it; a broken chair, and an old, 
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long-ago print of fashion. This was stuck in the fi frame of an old dunsing 
glass ; and Merton meekly i inquirec d if it was for hint to shave by in the morn- 
ing? Tony grinne da negative,and with a meaning he could notthen di- 
vine, shook his head. Directly was heard a low giggle, and a creeping 
tread, as of some one stealthily passing the piazza. Tony’s whole aspect and 
voice changed at the sound ; he bol lly -_ «d the door, and assuring himself 
that the eaves-dropper had depar ted, he | egged Merton to wait ‘a little.’ 
As he had no idea of going, hope itself having died in his breast, he 
readily complied. Tony was not long absent, and returned with an aid 
in the shape of a tall, flashily- dressed negress, with an immense white 
turban, and her arms full of bed-clothes. Tony brought a chair, glass, 
and table. Towels and water were soon provide .d. Merton really felt it 
must have been magic silver with which he greased the palm of Tony ! 
He had anticipated such a night! and behold, as if the lamp of Aladdin 
had been vouchsafed him, he had, at least, every comfort around him. All 
was done in pantominn »; and Rosy, smoothing the pillow, looked at him, 
as if to say, ‘Allis now ready, and glided off as noiselessly as she en- 
tered. Then were heard voices from the nei ghboring rooms ; one called, 
‘Tony, where ’s my glass?’ another, ‘Rosy, where’s my sheet ?’ and so 
on. Tony tip ped him a farewell wink, and ser: aping his foot, pulling his 
wool, and making a most formal salaam, also departed, softly closing the 
door. 

Merton could not but feel a little malicious pleasure in reflecting on 
how completely he had outwitted Madame, although she might never 
know it. How he might have had to pay for it, had his stay been pro- 
tracted, he could only judge by others’ experience. At all events, he 
congratulated himself on reflecting he was to proceed the next morning 
with dispatches to St. A . The most popular route was then up the St. 
J river to P , and thence across the country to the city. But there 
being no boat the day in question, he was compelled to take the longer 
journey, by crossing the ferry, and proceeding by the King’s road through 
the woods. The weather had greatly ch: anged, neither was he prepared 
in body or mind for so cool a recep tion. Indeed one can searce ly believe 
in the fitful humors of this climate; or credit, without experience, how 
suddenly a summer-like day can change to the rigor of a New-England 
autumn. Strangers feel these changes more than those acclimated. It 
was now freezing. All the ponds and gullies of water were iced over, 
and a heavy frost lay on the ground like snow. 

It was scarcely yet day when Merton arose, e he had a Jong journey 
before him, and he knew fhat to accomplish i it he must make an early 
start. Accordingly he gave his friend Tony o nde ws to have his horse sad- 
dled by day -break. As he stood at the or ap, looking out upon the pine- 
pens, single and douhle, which entitled th: it sand-bank to a n: ume, and 
reflected on the utter disregard to the Scripture warning the builders 
evinced —each house being literally built upon the sand — his reverie 
was interrupted by the uncouth sound of Tony’s voice, as he led Dick by 
the bridle, alternate ly abusing and coaxing him. It was not surprising, 
he thought, that the animal neighed, and pawed the ground impatiently ; 
for the groom’s gear was enough to make any horse laugh! He had 
come forth in his night- -dress—some cast-off coat of a giant; across his 
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shoulders he had flung an old bit of PE t, ial upon his heal he wore 
a faney smoking-cap, ‘which he had fallen 1 heir to from some wandering 
di indy! This was made fast by an old blue cottén *kerchief, in ludicrous 
contrast with the red velvet and tarnished gilt tassels, 

‘Why did n’t you call me sooner ?’ asked Merton, as he slipped a dou- 
ceur into his hand. 

‘ Lordy-golly, Massa! I tink dem dogs—git out de way, you ole fool 
ting !’ giving one of the half-dozen curs at his heels a sly kick —‘I sartin 
tink de y wake any gemman afore he ready. But, Massa, haintl bess go 
down to de landin’ wid you? I don’t b’lieve dem lazy fellars is cot de 
boat in order, Sir’ : 

It was but a short distance, and Merton bade him lead on, although he 
repented walking before he was half-way to the ferry. The river was here 
over a mile wide, but lay in glass-like stillness ; as silent and unruffled as 
if the numerous ships and steamers that daily ploughed it had never dis- 
turbed its calm and sweet repose. Save the old flat and one tiny boat, 
there was no apparent sign of ferry or ferry-man. Merton was still over 
his boots in sand. ‘I tole you so; but you jes hold dis *os, Massa, and 
L’ll be bound L’ll fotch dem 1: WZY Vasc als.’ Tony Was as wood as his word; 
yet Merton’s patience was strongly tested, it being a full hour before the 
flat was shoved off, and the steed aboard. Then the boat was to be baled 
out for the ‘gemman = nger, a running fire of big words and bigger 
threats being kept up the while between Tony and the oarsmen. Then 
the tide was to be blamed, and the wind to be grumbled at, neither hav- 
ing been known to flow or blow right since they had been there. How- 
ever, the "vy re ‘ached the shore at last, ‘and Merton and his steed were landed. 
He pl: wed his pistols in the holsters, threw off his cloak, and, vaulting to 
the saddle, was soon out of sight of the corn and pea-p: atches, pine-pens 
and rail-fences, that hovered near the border, and constituted the last sign 
of a settlement for many a weary mile. : 

The sun rose bright and cle sar, as he entered, for the first time, the in- 
terminable pine-barren. The fresh air invigorated his spirits, and the nov- 
elty of every thing around attracted and interested him. As yet, it was 
har rdly deemed necessary to take an escort, although travellers went armed, 
and Indians might be looked for every where, hostilities having been 
commenced by the Seminoles some months previous. But his road lay 
through the open woods; and the red-skins, at this period, were all re- 
manded to the h: ammocks, at least in public opinion, and such audacity 
as an attack from them in the pine-woods was quite unexpected. Of 
cousse, Merton journeyed at his ease, enjoying the prospect, which was 
new, and indeed imposing. Those lofty tenants of the soil, the gigantic 
pines, far as the eye could reach, still bounded his vision, and high aint 
they towered in majesty, their mighty limbs just yielding to the breeze 
sufficie ntly to give them grace. There was melody ‘too, as well as motion: 
the wind, now ‘murmuring hoarsely through some hoary veteran, and again 
softening to a whisper- ke tone among ‘the vines ands sap lings, gave life 
and beauty to a scene otherwise monotonous, if not gloomy. T he : sawed 
leaf of the palmetto, too, continually re niinded him that the vegetation was 
not that of his native land. At this flight of his fancy, a host “of laughing 
memories came forth: one happy association brought on another, until he 
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_ pen of Life in Florida. [May, 


was far away among the green hills of his bes hee 8 eon, and she who 
was its idol gree ted him. He felt her breath in the scented gale, and 
heard her voice among the carolling birds. 

It was near mid-day, and all the frost was dissipated in the sun’s bright 
rays; his cloak had fatlen off, and Dick, unrestrained by curb or bridle, 
was sauntering by the way-side; when the click of a gun-lock, followed 
by the yelping of a dog, very quickly recalled him to the reality of his 
where-about. “He was not exactly alarmed, neither did he anticipate In- 
dians ; but surely the vision before him was equally astounding, and for 
the moment as completely unsettled him. A few rods in advance, in a 
bend of the road, stood the gingham-covered skeleton of what had been a 
high-set, fancy gig, or dandy chair, with a breadth of shaft that might 
have compassed a Durham cow, but which were straddled around the 
merest apology for a mule: an animal at best ill-shaped, but this was the 
personification of ugliness. Its enormous head, with ears of most uncom- 
mon length, contrasted with its little consumptive body, gave it an aspect 
so ludicrous, that when geared to the fancy gig, and driven by the fancy 
man who claimed it, was irresistible. Just now he had descended from 
his lofty seat, and with his dog and gun was recreating in hunting wild 
turkeys. 

‘My good friend,’ exclaimed Merton, as soon as he could sufficiently 

compose his features, ‘ how far is it to ————?’ 

The stranger had rested his gun by a tree, on finding she would not 
fire; and taking off his remnant Fof a ol: azed cap, he drew forth, from an 
ample pocket, a pk aid cotton ’kerchief, and tied it around his neck as a cra- 

vat; otherwise, he seemed quite satisfied with his toilet. He wore an old 
seedy green coat, with bright buttons; elk pantaloons, with white cotton 
stripes “down each side ; and a scarlet plaid vest. He also sported lady’s 
slippers and spurs. Merton again accosted him, adding: ‘ You take an 
odd time for hunting,’ 

‘Ah, stranger, good morning,’ he replied in the most off-hand manner, 
yet carefully picking his way, and offering his hand. ‘ What news fom 
tedwn?’ he continued ; ‘any signs down thar?’ 

‘Signs!’ repeated Merton; ‘signs of what?’ 

‘Ha! ha! verdant, I see; not been long in these diggins, I s’pose’n ?’ 

‘True, I have not.’ 

“Ww ell, never mind; you seem a chap of the right sort, and [’ll en- 
lighten you, that you may be able to answer a question that'll be axed 
ye at every halt. Signs ig tracks, Sir; Indian tracks.’ 

‘Indeed! Thank you.’ 

‘Oh, not at all. But which way are you riding? May be we mote bear 
company the chance of a mile or so. I’m gwine to that musty old hole, 
St. A———.’ 

‘That, too, is my destination. Do you live in this region ?’ 

‘Not I, by golly! Live! does any body live in these parts? Our folks 
are staying yender, vegetating like, till this blamed war is over. Then we 
go to the perrarie. Not been there, I s’pose’n 2’ 

‘You are not a native of F ———, then?’ 

‘No, indeed, Sir; not exactly. A cross-breed, but Yankee-born, and 
Cracker-raised. I’m an out-and-out American, Sir, and no mistake! I’m 
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a Union man, Sir; take up both sides of the argerment, and hit right and 
left, whomsomdever dare oppose me.’ 

His replies were peppered with a respectable quantity of oaths, of the 
latest fashion. Merton’s curiosity to learn from what part of the world 
this nondescript did come, induced him to accept his companionship. Af- 
ter priming his gun, whistling to his dog, and reiidjusting his cravat, he 
politely offered Merton a seat in his gig. This declined, he jumped in 
himself, and gathered up the reins as if he had the most spirited animal 
alive to hold; observing : ‘May be you hain’t usen’d to see these sort 0’ cre- 
turs druv in carriage-gear ; but ’t is ’most unpossible to b’lieve in the mettle 
o’ that animal. Come, Doll, now flare up, and show the stranger your 
bottom.’ At this he flourished his long cow-hide whip about Doll’s ears ; 
and Merton could not but admit her speed astonished him. She got ov er 
the ground in a trot as fast as Dick could walk; and had her legs been 
longer, she would, undoubtedly, have scrambled to more advantage. 

“Are there Indians about here?’ Merton carelessly asked. ‘Are the 
people much alarmed ?’ 

‘ Afeard, you would say,’ he replied, regarding Merton with his squint 
eye, yet apparently looking another way. ‘ Why, whether they ’re here 
or thar, the people are beflustered till it’s ridiculous to think on; but if 
it were n’t for the women-folks, who kick up a bobbery every time a gun 
snaps, | would n’t care a coon-skin for all the Ingins in Florida!’ 

‘I perceive you are the right sort of a man, Sir, said Merton. 

He bridled at the compliment, and gave his whip an extra flourish. 
Doll, having apparently satisfied herself with showing off, had fallen back 
into a walk. 

‘I am afraid I shall have to leave you,’ said Merton, reluctantly ; for his 
good-nature and quizzical appearance had really interested him. 

‘No you don’t, old fellar!’ he replied, as he rolled over his quid, and 
squirte .d the tobacco -juige directly betweeen Doll’s ears, at which she broke 
into a canter that called for more than a walk on Dick’s part. ‘She knows 
what that means!’ said he, with a wink. ‘ We hain’t got more’n a mile 
or tew to feedin’, and if the e’racter o’ this beast won’t take her thar afore 
dark, she ain’t worth that ;’ and again he squirted the juice, at which 
she took a fresh start, her ears erect, and her tail straight in the wind. 
The old gig rattled after, but Doll never broke her gallop until he drew 
rein at the j inn-door. 

This, however, looked any thing but inviting: a rude log-eabin, with- 
. out fence or enclosure, out- house or stable. Of course, whatever accom- 
modation it afforded must be sought within ; and observing that his com- 
panion was the lesser stranger, Merton left the matter of search in his 
hands. He went through all the preliminaries with as much formality as 
if he had been before the Astor-House. Calling first for a porter, then grace- 
fully throwing the reins over the dash-board, he pulled his sleeves, rubbed 
up his hair, and concluding that no one was coming, observed to Merton: 

‘There ’pears to have been a scatteration here, as we say in camp. I[’ll 
charge the premises!’ and, shouldering his rifle, he entered the log-cabin. 
He bustled about, and called aloud, but only the echoes answered. ‘’T is 
ridiculous to think on!’ said he with mock pathos, as he returned from his 
unsatisfactory expedition. ‘The red-skins must ’av run ’em since day- 


light.’ 
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398 ‘All ’s Well that Ends Well, | May 

‘ LY ou breakfasted here, r suppose ?” 

‘Oh, no, Sir; but I me a fellar that did; and he ‘gin mea recommend. 
And more ’n that,’ he added with a smile, ‘ there was sich a pooty gal 
here !’ 

Then, placing one hand upon his heart, as he stood resting the 
other upon his gun, he continued: ‘ You may n’t regret this dis: appoint- 
ment so much, Sir; but I never anticipate diftic ulties whar thar’s one of 
them sort. In fact, they call me a rail lady-killer, especially when I’m 
in full charge, with my regimentals all on,’ 

Merton readily assented to all this: but his morning’s ride had whetted 
his appetite, and the flight of the landlord spoiled his temper. ‘ What 
are we to do now?’ he asked. ‘If I mistake not it is twelve or fifteen 
miles to St. A —__——__.,’ 

‘More tew,’ replied his companion, as he entered his crazy gig, and gazed 
despondingly at the long dreary road ahead. 

‘Come,’ said Merton, ‘1 think it is time you and I exchanged names: 
mine is Harry Merton;’ and turning round, he observed his companion 
was mnaking researches into the box behind him. 

* Merton — Harry Merton,’ he repeated. ‘I think I’ve hear’n that name 

afore; may be you’ve an uncle or an aunt in these parts?’ And looking 
up, he added: ‘The »y call me Colonel Tim: p’raps the name of Thomas 
Swivel is not unknown to you. I’ve been so’thin’ of a traveller in my day, 
havin’ been pedlar, colporte ur, merchant, and yarb-doctor. Now I’m 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Uncle Sam’s volunteer regiment of High Flyers! 
’T is a first-rate corps, tew. We came from far; can fight like Yankees : 
‘at like cormorants ; can kill an Ingin, pertect the ladies, and skin a bear 
afore breakfast. Now s’posin’ we take a pull at this?’ holding up a flask 
of peach-brandy. ‘’T is the rail grit,’ he continued, as he drew the cork: 
‘the pure juice, and no mistake; put up by a relative of mine,’ he whis- 
peringly added, as he politely offered Merton the first chance at the bottle- 
neck. He looke d rather ch: ap-fallen at a refusal; but the draft he took 
himself soon reassured him; and, gathering up the re ins, he signified his 
readiness to proceed. 


‘ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.’ 


In woman some admire a pretty face, 
Though cold and soulless as a thing of wax; 
Some, thinking less of fancies, more of facts, 

The form prefer, if plump and full of grace ; 

While others yet again there are, who place 
The chief attraction in a sparkling eye, 

Or rosy lips whereon ’twere sweet to lie, 

As time flies on with all too swift a pace : 
But none of these care I a fig to see ; 

A slender ankle and a little foot, 

(With sloping shoulders, small white hands to boot,) 
Before sweet faces, eyes and lips, give me: 

Logic and Song both favor my regard, 

For * all is well that ends well, saith the bard. 











Milton to — Father. 
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Mitton’s father was educated at Christ-Church, Oxford, and was a man of liberal attain- 
ments. Like his son, he delighted and excelled in music. 























Ye tuneful waters, glad Piérian streams, 
Take through this youthful breast your dewy way, * 
And thou, fair fountain, born on Delphian he ights, , 
Come dow n with all thy waves and bathe my lips, 

That, leaving each less noble theme beneath, a. 
My muse may soar, on broad and fearless wing, ; 
To speak a son’s meet reverence for a sire, 4 


But know, thou best of parents, this my lay, 
Pleasing to thee, designs no weighty té isk, 
And yet what gift could [ more fitly bring 
In payment of thy rare munificence ¢ f 
Great acts would vainly seek to match thy bounties, a 
Much less weak thanks set forth in empty words; 

But this poor page records my whole estate, ag 
This paper shows thee all my worldly store. 
No wealth is mine save that which Crro grants, 4 
Wealth gained by slumbering in deep twilight caves, a 
Among the laurel woods that thickly shade 
Parnassus’ wild and solitary slopes. A 




























Despise not thou the poet’s work divine. 
Song most of all commends ethereal natures, 
Celestial seeds and minds of buman birth. * FF 
Song still retains the warm and lucid marks dH 
Of that pure flame which wise Promernevs brought . 
From starred Olympus : ali on high love song. a 
Immortal song can move the realms of death, ae 
Can melt the stern and awful gods below, , 
And bind thin shades in threefold adamant. ( | 
In verse Apotto’s fervid priestesses, 
In sacred verse pale trembling Sibyls weave | 
The dark events of seasons yet to be. 

The priest, before the red and solemn altars, og 
Repeats some holy verse, when he strikes down " 
The tall sleek bull with wreathed and gilded horns; 

And, as he views the quick and smoking fibres, . 8 
He reads in verse the dread decrees of fate. 
We too, revisiting our native skies, ‘s r 
When time shall end in fixed eternity, 

; Shall go with crowns of gold through those high worlds, : 
Joining sweet numbers to celestial harps, : 
Numbers, with which those radiant fields above, 
And either pole’s convexity shall ring. 

The eternal fire, that moves the circling spheres, 
Chants, as it burns among sidereal hosts, 
Undying notes, unutterable strains. 

Touched by the sound the torrid serpent checks 
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Milton to his Father. 


Its wrathful hissings ; fierce Orton drops 

His lifted sword, « and. sweetly dreams of peace ; 
While Mauritanian Arzas feels no more 

His load of stars. Song, ever-glorious song, 

Was wont to grace the lofty feasts of kings, 

Ere luxury with rictous excess 

In meat or wine defiled the secial board, 

The glowing minstrel, then a welcome guest, 

His unshorn locks all wreathed with leaves of beech, 

Sang the great deeds of heroes, noble deeds, 

Which all should make their own; told of vexed chaos ; 
Harped of this grand and boundless universe, 

Its deep foundations and its airy domes 

Of infant gods on primal acorns fed, 

And thunderbolts unsought in Etna’ 8 caves, 

Oh, deem not idle this strange power of song: 
Voices though rich and symphonies though sweet, 
Feeling though strong— what are they without words ¢ 

Mere sound befits untaught and savage men; 

It suits not Orruevs, him who chained swift rivers, 
yave hard oaks ears, and forced the dead to weep. 
His was triumphant song, not tuneful sound. 


Look not with coldness on the sacred Muses, 
Nor judge them vain; their skilful worshipper, 
Full oft thow marriest harmony to verse, 
And pourest out a thousand melodies, 
Varied and rich, Arton’s worthiest heir. 
Then marvel not if Heaven has destined thee 
To be a poet’s father; marvel not, 

If we, bound fast by love and one in blood, 
Rejoice in kindred arts and like pursuits. 
Puesus divides himself between us two: 
Mine he proclaims the sacred gift of song, 
And thine the witching force of melody. 

We share the god between us, sire and son. 


Though thou may’st feign to hate the gentle Muses, 
Thou dost not hate them: me thou sufferest not 

To travel in the wide and beaten way, 

Where hope discerns fair heaps of ruddy gold. 
Thou dost not bid me seek ignoble gains 

From broken laws and feebly- guarded rights, 
Skilled in the unblushing pleader’ s wrongful arts, 
And doomed to the rank forum’s broils and brawls. 
Resolved by culture to make rich the mind, 

Thou biddest me leave the city’s fevered throng, 
And dwell among Aonian streams and shades, 

A blest attendant upon Prasus here. 

The common duties of a tender parent 

I name not: greater themes demand my verse. 
Thou, foremost in the rank of noble fathers, 
Reckless of cost, didst open to my sight 

The stately eloquence of the Roman tongue, 

Old Latium’s charms, and those majestic “words 
Which ‘ofty Greeks have spoken, words that well 
Might suit the mouth of Jove. By thee persuaded, 
I sought and plucked the fresh gay flowers of France, 
And marked the syllables so smooth and sad, 
Which he, who dwells in Italy’s warm vales, 
Breathes from degencrate lips ; his voice recording 
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Milton to his Father. 


Barbarian tumults and long years of strife. 

Upheld by thee I scanned, with pleasant toil, 

Those mysteries which Palestine’ s wise kings 

And minstrel prophets teach: All that high Heaven 
Holds in its deathless mansions; all that Earth 
Sees spread below the skies; all that this air 

Hides in its azure depths ’twixt Earth and Heaven ; 
All that lies buried in the dark abyss, 

Beneath the swelling marble of the deep, 

I now may search and learn, if learn I will; 
Knowledge beholds me from her broken cloud, 

And gently bends her rosy lips to mine, 

Unless I basely spurn her proffered kiss 


Go thou that, void of reason, dost prefer 
The ancestral hordes of Austria’s potent kings, 
And ores that sparkle in Peruvian mines, 
Compare these riches with thy wildest dreams. 
What more could human father grant a son ? 
What more could Jove himself, were he to give 
All short of heaven? No fairer boon than this, 
Had even the boon proved safe, did Puasvs give, 
When trusting to the rash young Pua eTHon 
Hyprrion’s chariot with the reins of day, 

And that tiara rich in golden beams. 


I nameless now, the least in Wisdom’s train, 
Will sit amid green laurel and fresh ivy, 

The victor’s meed: Not long, not. long obscure, 
Will I go mingling with the slothful herd. 

My track shall shun profane and vulgar eyes. 
Away, ye sleepless Cares, complaints away ! 
Begone, foul Envy, with thy side-long glance. 
Stretch not thy snaky jaws, dire Calumny ! 
Fell brood, ye “wield * your terrors all in vain: 
I scoff at your dominion : Strong in heart, 

I will securely tread my path on high, 

Far from the lurking viper's deadly stroke. 


And thou, the prop and shelter of my youth, 
Since I may not requite thy generous deed 8, 
Nor meet thy bounties with a fit return, 
Deem it enough that I do thus record 

In these true lines thy virtues and my love, 
Love ever burning in this heart of hearts. 


Ye too, my tuneful sports, my boyhood’s songs, 
If ye dare ‘hope to reach far-distant years, 

Out- living your frail author's ft neral pile, 

Nor lost in the cold shades of black oblivion, 
Go forth and bear, to many a coming age, 

This father’s praises, nobleness, and w orth, 

A light to beam on fathers yet unborn.* 
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The Code of Honor. 


OF HONOR. 


*Wuar is honor? A word, Whatisin that word honor? Air,’ 


In a certain eastern country there prevails a very singular custom. 
If a man owes another a sum of money which he is unable to pay, the 
creditor goes to him and demands an immediate settle ment, otherwise he 
will kill himself! : If the other still refuses, the creditor actually puts his 
threat in execution, deliberate kills himself, and the unhappy debtor is 
then seized and put to death by the officers of justice, and his property 
confiscated to the king. There is something in this mode of obtaining 

satisfaction for debt so excessively absurd th: at we cannot help laughin: of 
at it, notwithstanding its dre: idful nature. 

But there is a custom prevalent in westera Europe, as well as in civil- 
ized America, which in absurdity equals, if it does not exceed, the above. 
I allude to the fashionable, gentlemanly prac'ice of duelling. 

Setting aside for a moment the moral turpitude of duelling — viewing 
it not as a matter of life, and death, and judgment— not as a case be- 
tween man and his Maker—but simply as a means of settling diffi- 
culties, what, in the name of common sense, can be more ridiculous than 
a duel? Two hot-headed men quarrel—it may be about a woman, a 
card, a dog —in short, any thing — and one, pe rh aps, calls the other a 
‘scoundrel,’ or a ‘liar:’ where upon the person so called demands satis- 
faction; that is, he requires that his adversary shall stand up as a target 
for him to shoot at, while he at the same time becomes a target for the 
other to shoot at; each having exactly the same chance of being hit; ‘ for,’ 

says one, ‘the most ridiculous circumstance respecting due ily 1g is, that 
the man who has suffered the injury must submit himself to the same 
peril with him who inflicted it, so that the punishment is entirely acci- 
dent: _ and as likely to fall on the innocent as the guilty” The parties 
meet and exchange shots, or stabs, as the case may be. One perhaps 
is kill d, and the other flies for his life, to escape the just vengeance of 
the outraged laws. Great satisfaction, truly! But perhaps the result 
may not be so fatal; ‘perhaps, ‘after firing three shots without effect, the 
aggrieved person declares himself satisfied, the parties shake hands all 
round, and the farce ends. Sueh is an ‘affair of honor’ ‘* What is in 
that word honor? Air.’ 

The origin of duelling is of comparatively modern date. True, the 
judicial duel, or ‘judicium Det,’ as it was called, by which a doubtful case 
was supposed to be decided by the special intervention of Divine power, 
dates even from the days of antiquity. But it is to the age of chivalry 
that we must look for the foundation of that bloody code of honor which 
has been established in all Christian lands, in defiance of the laws of Gop 
and man; that code of honor which has brought death and desolation 
to many a happy home, and loaded many a heart with a weight of guilt 
which a life-long repentance could not take away. I do not say that it 
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had not once its uses; but why, when the age of chivalry, with its 
knights-errant, its tournaments, its broken lances and broken heads, its 
courts of honor and its courts of love, has long since gone quietly down 
to the grave, should one of its worst usages be retained in this enlight- 
ened, educated, sensible, practical age? Why, when the combat ‘a plat 
sance’ has given place to more rational amusements, should not the 
combat ‘a Voutrance’ yield to some more rational method of redressing 
wrongs ? 

The statistics of duelling afford one of the most singular and at the 

same time painful pictures in the history of human affairs. The num- 
ber of persons slain in duels, though at the present day considerable, w: s 
at one period per fectly appalling. In one province of F rance, in the time 
of Henri the Third, it is asserted that one hundred and twenty gentle- 
men were killed in duels i in six months; in the reign of Henri Quatre, we 
are told that four thousand were slain iin two years, = th: at this insane 
practice of duelling cost France more ‘ gentle blood’ than thirty years of 
civil war. These numbers were no doubt greatly swelled by the strange 
custom of the seconds engaging in the qui arrels of their principals. In 
the early part of Louis F ‘ourteenth’s re ign, the Duke de Nemours, a prince 
of the blood royal, was slain in a duel, together with two of his four see- 
onds: after which energetic laws were enacted against duelling, and the 
social carnage in some degree arrested. To the present time, however, 
duelling prevails more in France than in any other country, and is some- 
times carried there to an extravagant height. When the writer was in 
Paris, some years ago, two ladies, attended by seconds of their own sex, 
and armed with pistols, proceeded to the Bois de Boulogue, with the 
deliberate intention of imbruing their hands in each other’s blood; but 
were unfo) tunately prevented from having that sadisfuction, by the i inhale 
vention of the ‘horrid police.’ 

In America such scenes are happily unknown. But though women 
fight no duels, men do; and it is a painful truth that some of the most 
distinguished men whom America has produced have given the sanction 
of their example to this unhallowed practice. The names of Burr, and 
Hamilton, and Randolph, and Clay, and many others of less note, are 
indelibly inscribed on the annals of duelling. In the army and navy it 
prevails to a great extent ; and many a brave man, who might have fallen 
gloriously in his country’s cause, or lived to be her pride and ornament, 
sleeps in an unhonored grave, with the brand of the duellist on his manly 
brow. Among the cadets at West Point, and the midshipmen in the 
navy, duelling is quite fashionable. Dickens, in his ‘ American Notes,’ 
gives a humorous account of an ‘affair of honor’ between two lads of 
fourteen or fifteen, at West Point, in which, after an exchange of shots, 
the matter was ‘amicably adjusted’ by the friends of the parties. I re- 
member another instance with a far different result. 

About fifteen years ago, when the United States’ ship Peacock was at 
Rio Janeiro, there were no less than three duels fought between the mid- 
shipmen attached to her. One of the lads was shot through the lungs 
and killed; another had a leg fractured. One of the battles had its ori- 
gin in a pea-jacket. One said, good-naturedly, ‘Tom, that is my pea- 
jacket you have on.” The other replied, with equal good- nature, ‘ You 
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lie; it is my pea-jacket.’ The jokes were pushed until the parties became 
angry, and then upon the honor of gentlemen they must fight, and one 
of ‘the mM in consequence was dressed in a winding- sheet instead of a pea- 
jacket. ‘An awful responsibility, continues the account from which this 
is taken —and who would not echo the sentiment ? —‘ rests upon those 
superior officers who permitted the boys placed under their guardianship 
to murder each other thus.’ 

The spirit and principles of the code of honor have in them a certain 
romantic interest, which makes them peculiarly attractive to young men 
of ardent temperament and unbridled passions. And this attractiveness 
is unquestionably fostered by writers of fiction, with whom the duel is an 
important and never-failing piece of m: ichinery. No novel is complete 
without a duel: no play would be e xpected to ‘ take’ without a duel; no 
milk-and-water, rose-scented, Ladies’ Magazine story, eyen, can be with- 
out its duel. Even Dickens, whose common sense ‘hen written down’ 

many social evils, and who represents duelling in a ridiculous light in 
‘ Pickwick, yet could find no other means of getting rid of Sir John Ches- 
ter,in that least agreeable of all his works, ‘ Barn: iby Rudge,’ than by en- 
gaging him in a duel with his old ene my, Mr. Hare di: ale ; and i in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ introduces Lord Frederic Verisopht apparently for no other 
purpose than to kill him off in a duel. Even Warren, who in some of 
his works displays a lofty religious spirit, and holds up the bitter fruits 
of this very practice, yet in others of them represents the duel as the 
sole resource of an injured man of honor. Of course the smaller fry fol- 
low in the wake of these, and other as distinguished authors; and who 
can calculate the influence thus exerted ? 

In the days of the high duello, the point of honor was defined with 
the utmost nicety. Although Dr. Moore enumerates no less than thirty- 
two different modes of ‘giving the lie,’ yet, according to Saviola, in his 
celebrated ‘ Treatise of Honor, ‘published ‘i in 1564, a gentleman was bound 
by his honor not to fight in any cause but such as he believed to be just 
and true; and to submit to any humiliation rather than defend a lie. A 
curious illustration of this is given in an old play of the period, where a 
gentleman challenges another for d faming his (the challenger ’s) mother. 
The mother, hearing of this, and anxious to preserve her son’s life, inti- 
mates, falsely, that the insinuations of his adversary may be true. The 
young man, believing her, and determined not to defend a bad cause, 
refuses to fight; but in tenderness to his mother’s reputation, refuses to 
give any reason. He submits to the remonstrances and even insults of 
his seconds with firmness, until at last his adversary calls him a coward, 
when he fights, not to vindicate his mother’s honor, but his own. 

That such scrupulousness does not exist now-a- -days may be seen by 
referring to the particulars of almost any duel within the reader’s recol- 
lection. And if it did, no cause, however good it may appear, can, > 
the eyes of a Gop-fearing reason, justify murder and suicide, for such, in 
naked verity, is duelling. And yet to refuse to fight a duel, from salt: 
ple, requires more nerve, more strength of mind, and let me add, more 
courage, than most men are possessed of. It is not he who accepts a 
challenge, but he who dares refuse one, who is the truly brave man; for 
the opinion of the world is of all things the most difficult to fight against. 
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The code of honor is heii on a wrong principle; i it erects a false 
standard of mor als, and obliges a gentleman, on pain of being dishonored, 
to commit a crime from which the poorest and most abject wretch in- 
stinctively shrinks, For it is remarkable that it is only on those who are, 
by education, and all the advantages connected with it, elevated above 
their fellows, that its unhallowed laws are binding. The idea of.a me- 
chanic, or a laborer, or a private soldier, fichting a duel, is (fortunately 
for the -m) perfectly incompatible with the laws and regulations of the 
code of honor. 

A striking instance of the deplorable effects of this practice was given 
a few years ago in the case of an English officer, who, having slain a com- 
rade in a duel, and escaped in safety, voluntarily de Evered himse If up to 
justice some time after, being utterly unable, as he declared, to endure 
the pangs of remorse ‘th: at. preyed upon his mind. Unhappy man! 
against his better judgment he had yielded to the tyrant, custom; and 
how could he help it? Had he refused to fight, he would have been 
‘posted as a coward,’ told to ‘ consider himse If horse- -whipped,’ and un- 
ceremoniously ‘sent to Coventry,’ by his brothers-in-arms. He would 
have had insult upon insult heaped upon him, and would have been 
forced, though perhaps ‘ bravest of the brave,’ to lie under the imputation 
of cowardice until such time (perhaps far distant) as he should be able to 
vindicate his vilified honor, 


‘ Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth.’ 


Such is the injustice of the code of honor. Take now an example of 
its insufficiency. 

A villain, lost to'all sense of honor, (properly so called,) seduces the 
wife of his friend ; ; and the injured husband, aware that ‘the world’ ex- 
pects it of him, immediately challenges the destroyer of his peace. If 
he kills him, the voice of his brother’s blood cries to heaven out of the 
ground, and all his after life is embittered by remorse; if he is killed 
himself, which is just as likely, his worse than motherless children are 
left without a protector; and the victorious seducer, having, like a gentle- 
man and ian of honor, given the satisfaction demanded of him, returns 
to the world, and receives from that portion of mankind designated as 
‘the fair sex’ all the admiration and applause which his ‘interesting’ 
adventures claim. 

There is another circumstance respecting duelling to which I will merely 
advert. That is, future ‘retribution, It is impossible for the duellist to 
die prepared. The soldier, though his trade be war, may so live that if 
he meets death on the field of battle he meets it as one at peace with 
Gop; but the duellist goes to his death with his heart so brim-full of re- 
venge, of hatred, of de ‘liberate blood- guiltiness, of all the worst passions 
of our nature, that for him not Charity itself can indulge a hope. 

‘Well, I grant you,’ says the advocate for duelling, reluct antly, ‘ duel- 
ling és bad: but I don’t see how we could do w ithout it. Socie sty is in- 
fested by scoundre ls who are only kept in check by the fear of a duel.’ 

Pardon me, my dear Sir; the notoriety of a duel is, I rather think, 
quite as strong an incentive as the fear of one; and society contains no 
greater scoundrel than the professed duellist. It is a notorious fact that 
such characters make a practice of offering affronts on purpose to provoke 
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a challenge ; and a gentleman, if he would be called a man of honor, is 
bound to “fight, even under such circumstances. 

‘Oh, well, continues the advocate, ‘of course there are always some 
abuses; and perhaps, after all, it would be better if duelling were abol- 
ished altogether ; but it has been so long established, and is so univer- 
sally practised, that for individuals to attempt to stand up against it, is 
mere midsummer madness.’ 

By whom was it established? By whom is it practised? By individ- 
uals, certainly, for society is made up of individuals. By individuals, 
therefore, must it be op posed ; by individuals, if ever, must it be broken 
down. Legislation has been trie vd against it in various lands ; but how 
many of those who have i. ‘en engaged in duels have suffered by the 
strong arm of the law? » long as duelling is fashionable, the laws 
against it will be wea, 

Courteous reader, if you are a gentlem: “ dare also to be a Christian, 
and lift your strong voice against the unhallowed practice of duelling ; 
if a lady, be not like those court-ladies of France, spoken of by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbourg, as reeciving with the most distinguished favor 
‘the brave Balagny,’ an ordinary man in a thread-bare doublet, without wit, 
figure, or fortune, merely because he had slain eight or nine of his friends 
in single combat; be not like them, but regard ‘the unprincipled duellist 
as you would the cold-blooded simi rer, and let your influence, small 
and circumscribed though it may be, tend to discour: we and render un- 


Fashionable the principles and practices of the miscalle d ‘Code of Honor’ 
Iora ’ 
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Att smiling were the hopes it brought, 
All gay the beams it cast, 

While thought went blending into thought, 
And rapture followed fast : 

The Past became a pleasant spell, 
The Future grew serene, 

Like moon-light in some quiet dell 
Two loving hearts between. 


Then Hore went up iu holy flight, 
And sweetest sounds were heard, 

Cherubic as those made by night, 
By wing of angel stirr'd ; 

The passing of & zephyr known 
To be the first of Spring ; 

The last and most enchanting tone 
Upon the viol’s string. 


Oh! had our Life no more to give. 
Then were it blest with this, 

And worth long years of care to live 
To find at last ‘such bliss; 

Bliss not by aught on earth alloy’d, 
Nor mist that round it lies, 

But only by the heart enjoyed, 


That wins it from the skies! 
Pittsburg, (Pa.,) 1851. 
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Ir childhood be the happiest time, 

As oft I’ve read in flowery rhyme, 
And primary schools are reckoned * prime,’ 
It was otherwise far with me. i 
‘T was a river of tears, and a forest of birch; | 
The Primer for years required research, Le 
ere volatile T hought was forced to perch 
On the alphabetical tree. 






























The teacher tall was a maiden slim; 
The light of the hall was dismally dim; 
Her ferules slim, inquisitors grim, 

Were viewed with juvenile terror: 
With anxious heart I burried to school, 
While yesterday’s whipping was hardly cool ; 
For the ruler ruled —a terrible rule— 
For ev'ry primer-tive error. 






But greater trials were yet in store ; 
While studying geographical lore, 
Which proved to be a horrible bore, 

Though soothed with Sotomon’s oil, 
The Ho-ang-Ho and Kyan-Ku, 
To me, were towns on the Timbucktoo, 
Where mountainous scenery charmed the view, 
And a very salubrious soil. 






And then there came arithmeiic dread ; 
Grammatical rules, as heavy as lead, 
Were he: aped with agony on my head, 
Till it throbbed and throbbed again. 
To spoil the rod, and pity the child, 
By all was deemed a sentiment wild, 
And all esteemed a discipline mild 
Heretical doctrine, then. 






When boyish quarrels were settled in fight, 
Be battered and bruised however we might, 
It seemed to give the teacher delight 

To whip us again at schor ls 
Though hands would smart, and torture impart, 
Our pride, forbidding the tears to start, 
With anger’s dart would poison the heart 
’Gainst abecedarian rule. 


To whip a boy, as you punish a beast, 
Is surely unwise, to call it the least, ' i 
And does n't encourage to Reason’s feast, 1 i 
Or help the march of mind: 
Dispense with blows you certainly can ; ‘ 
A kindly word is the happiest plan i 
For making the Boy a generous Man — 
A noble, intelligent, kind. 


The Divinity of Dreams. 
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Tue student, Karl Kohlnichter, sat in his study, sedately puffing his 
meerschaum, and looking troubled. I dare say that in the walls of Got- 
tingen there was not a more perplexed, be-de villed student than Karl that 
night. On the morrow the medal for the best metaphysical disquisition 
was to be awarded, and all the burghers and fair damsels of Gottingen 
would be there to see. It was whispered that from all the men of the 
University Karl Kohlnichter was likely to bear off the palm. His yet 
unfinished thesis lay on the table, but jit was not this which so saddened 
the thoughts and lengthened the face of the student: indeed it had been 
entirely out of his mind for full two hours, and he still with half-closed 
eyes looked into the coals. he: aving many a sigh as he blew clouds of 
smoke into the air. He seemed uneasy in his chair, frequently changing 
his feet on the fender, but otherwise he gave no token that either of his 
five senses were awake. Had he been less dormant, he would have known 
that it was a terrible night. The spirits of the storm and the wind were roar- 
ing and rollicking like mad, out-doors. The little demons who ride on the 
pinions of the blast were shrieking and dancing about the turrets and 
steeples, rattling down bricks and tiles through the gusty streets and on to 
the clattering pavements, and raising such a deuce of a row with roofs and 
windows, and rusty creaking weather-cocks, as made the good fat burghers 
of Gottingen shake in their beds like jelly, and caused the eurl- -papers of 
all the sly maidens in the city to come to a general falling out with the 
jetty ringlets, in sheer fright. The wind raced up and down the deso- 
late streets, whisked round the corners, tumbled in heavy rolls or gusts 
over the buik lings, shook the spires and jingled the bells in the old cathe- 
dral, came moaning down the chimney like the bellowings of half-a-dozen 
bulls of Bashan in chorus, and so shrilly whistled through his key-hole, 
and rattled his door to that degree, that Karl Kohlnichter must have 
heard it if he hadn’t been as abstr: cted as an owl. But he didn’t hear 
it, and he would n’t if it had blown his great-grandfather into Bhering 
Straits, and his wig to the moon. Karl was in love! Many an honest 
man has been there before, but I dare say no one ever felt what it was to 
love the black-eyed Fraulein nosina Bickbiiuchig, whose father was Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Board. Karl was poor, while Friiulein Rosina rode 
in her carriage, and ate sauer-kraut with a silver fork, and vinegar made 
from the curtest kind of crab-apples. Poor and in love! In sooth, my 
good Karl, these two are enough to lengthen any body’s visage, to induce 
many night-lasting reveries by the fire. “ele? thought Karl, ‘she only knew 
of it, or indeed knew me, it might mend the matter somewh it, but that’s 
the thing of it. Karl Kohlnichter might as well be in heaven for all she 
knows or cares about him.’ Musing on which, he relapsed into yet deeper 
gloom, and looked more searchingly into the now fading, dimming em- 
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bers. The bells in vite vind stormed cathedral chianed the quarter after 

midnight, but Karl heard not. Suddenly flinging down his pipe, and 

kicking his slippers into the fire, ‘The devil take it!’ exclaimed Karl. 
‘My dear Sir, J will!’ replied a voice behind him. 

Looking : around. there sat the Old Dragon himself, perched upon his 
tail, which, coiling spirally from his body, stuck firmly its fluked point 
into the floor, “upon which he now sat teetering and swaying, as much at 
his ease as if in everlasting fires. 

‘Do you smoke, My nheer? said Karl respectfully, tendering him a pipe. 

‘Yah, Herr, drawled out the Enemy ; ‘ I smoke— men oe 

‘Oh! e}: culated Karl, apologetically. 

‘T°ll tell you what,’ began the Tempter, settling down on his spiral 
tail till he nearly touched the floor, and then springing up on the quiver- 
ing coil, till his horns hit the ceiling, ‘Herr Karl, you are as poor as a 
church-mouse.’ 

‘IT wish L.could deny it,’ replied Karl. 

‘Your are in love, 

Karl sighed. 

‘You expect to win the golden medal on the morrow, with that un- 
finished thesis on the table.’ 

Karl hoped SO. 

‘But you won't do it; hand it here, my chicken.’ 

The Old Se -rpent took it, and blowing blue flames on it from his nos- 
trils, it crumbled into ashes. 

‘What the devil ! ’ began Karl in anger. 

‘No profanity, if you please,’ interrupted the Adversary. ‘ow we are 
ready to proceed to business.’ 

Karl was about to intimate that he considered the business pretty well 
done for him already, when His Blackness cut him short by abruptly 
bringing his hoofs to the floor, tucking his tail under his right arm, and 
bidding Karl follow him. Now Karl had read of young men going to 
the Devil rather prematurely, and he looked upon the course as oppro- 
brious; but having never met in his reading with a case like the present, 
he thought, as the Devil had come to him, he might innoe ently enjoy his 
society for an hour or two, so they two went into the street together. 
It was a wild night in Géttingen, and Karl thought so when he saw 
the bricks and tiles rattling about him, felt the rude buffetings in his face, 
and heard the spirit of the wind muste ring his squadrons for a new and 
terrific charge upon the turrets of the old ¢: athedral : but he only wrapped 
his gown closer about him, and plodded on after the Embodiment of 
Darkness. After threading innumerable streets, and dodging innumera- 
ble brick-bats, they came to a stop. 

‘Beautiful night for a promenade, isn’t it?’ said His Majesty, showing 
his ivories; ‘airy, very, but we have finished our promenade.’ 

Karl looked up, and the st: itely mansion of Mynheer Bickbauchig, Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Board, stood before him. As he gazed in wonder, 
Karl suddenly felt himself lifted into the air, whisked through the key- 
hole, borne along dark passages, till they stood side by side in an elegant 
chamber, and so “hushed and silent was it that not a pulse of the great 
tumult that was shaking Gottingen, and mayhap blowing Karl’s great- 
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gotnitihiieer out of isle grave toward Bhering § Straits, was heard or felt. 
A soft mellow light, like twill ght, was di ffused. through the room, making 
every thing visible, only objects seemed subdued and shaded into softness 
to him, as we see them in dreams. Upon a bed, whiter than the snows 
of Parnassus, lay sleeping a lovely girl, her head resting on a small rounded 
arm, her dark tresses loosely flowing, and her closed eye-lids hiding and 
hushing the sparkle of her laughing eyes ; and Karl started, for before 
him he saw the lovely form of I ‘riulein Rosina! 

‘You shall see, said the Devil, flourishing his tail by way of gesture, 
‘what you shall see.’ 

Hereupon Karl looked, and in the mellow light perceived what he had 
not noticed before. An innumerable host of spirits filled the room, 
diminutive angels, as it might be the fairies of heaven, and continually 
they seemed descending and ascending, running up and down on slender 
threads of light, and Karl knew they were Dreams. Some sat upon the 

bed, or danced minuets upon the squares of the coverlet, some upon the 
pillows ; some, perched upon her ruby lips, were busy sketching beautiful 
pictures upon her pearly teeth; some nas lovingly over her head 
nes and yet others whispe ‘red in her ear. Karl was permitted to 
hear what these were saying, as also the messages the others were con- 
tinually bringing from the Land of Dreams : how they filled her mind 
with beautiful images of purity and “oe. how they counselled her to 
be good, and kind to the poor, and ;: ibove all to love de ‘vote ‘dly, if ever 
she saw him, one Karl Kohlnichter. ‘Karl believed in the ‘ Divinity of 
Dreams.’ 

It is said that Karl sat very late at his table that night writing his 
theme, and that a person, whom I don’t like to mention, stood looking 
over his shoulder, and with the point of his tail dipped in the ink, dotte d 
the ii’s, made the periods, dashes and exclamation points, and that the 
subject of the essay was the ‘ Divinity of Dreams.’ However this may 
be, it is certain that when the broad sun looked into his window next 
morning, so calm after the storm, Karl found such an essay upon his 
table; and moreover the print of the tail, as if a sharp hatchet had been 
struck into the floor, is visible to this day. But Karl quietly put the 
essay in his pocket, and kept his own secret. 

Me rrily did the old eathedral bells ring in that morning, and with a 
light he art did Karl wend his w: ay to the great hall where the successful 
thesis was to be announced and read. “All the beauty, the lace, the 
jewels and burghers of Gottingen were there, and Karl’s ‘heart fluttered 
furiously when, conspicuous among the fairest and wealthiest, he saw the 
black-eyed Fraulein Rosina’ and the worthy President. Tow tke medal 
was awarded to K: arl, and the wonderful essay was read to the delight of 
every body, and how, when Karl stood up be fore that multitude, bowing 
in his triumph, the gentle Rosina, overcome by some unknow n cause, 
fainted, and Karl flew to her rescue; how he told her his long-cherished 
love, and the queer story of the Dreams; how she loved him devotedly 
Just as the Dreams had told her, and how the old Mynheer Bickbi iuchig 

came down’ handsomely on the occasion, | would tell, if it were not 
already on the lips of all ‘the story-tellers in Gittingen. 
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Kine Nortn’s loud voice I hear no more. In realms 
Of ice and snow eternal, where the winds 
From polar chambers issue forth and sweep 
The Arctic sea, and icebergs southward drive, 

Huge, cold and glistering, to intercept 

And terrify bold mariners, who steer 

Their ships across the northern main, 

He now, in boisterous mirth, shouts, roars and laughs ; 

Or, ina ‘calmer mood, with charméd eye, 

Beholds the white and crimson streams of light, 

Which upward dart and flash, and sink and fade, 

On ever silent, frigid heavens; so like 

Reflections of hot fires of furnace vast, 

And ever-glowing forge, in nether depths, : 

Beyond the frozen pole, in which the strong 

And massive ribs of the great aged Earth 

Were smelted, wrought and formed. And, in his stead, 

A queen here reigns, with most becoming grace. 

We call her Spring. Her countenance is bland 

And beautiful. Her brow is bound with wreaths 

Of violets, arbutus-flowers and leaves. 

Her ample, flowing robe is sprinkled o'er 

With snow-drops fair, and anemones ; 

And wrought with budding, fragrant vines. She holds 

Within her hand a bunch of maple twigs, 

Red, slender, and adorned with swelling buds, 

Where’er she walks, new blades of grass up-shoot, 
: And rivulets and broader streams flow forth 
With joy, at sound of her melodious voice. 
The bees forsake their hives to fill the air, 
Made bright and warm by her kind power, with their 
Unceasing, humming songs. And robins chant 
In love their morning and their evening lays ay 
Upon her fingers. And, fondly, blue birds , a 
Their nests with skill construct, and hatch their young a 
Within the pockets of her dress. Her fair 1a 
And gracious presence loveliness has brought 
Upon the earth, and made the atmosphere 
All redolent with odors sweet and pure. 
The cattle on a thousand hills, and sheep 
And lambs on steep and rugged mountain-sides, 
That tender herbage crop; the timid deer, 
And fawns, and st: ately, roaming moose, in wild f 
And boundless steaming woods, and on the shores 1 
Of shaded streams, and forest-compassed lakes ; ae 
The creatures numberless that walk the earth ; oe 
The countless wingéd songsters that the bright 
And soft air burden, joyously, with notes 
Of richest harmony ; and men on farms 
And in the towns ; and mothers in their homes, 
Where vernal breezes through the windows steal, 
To fan their brows, and turn their thoughts to good; ie 
And children, in the sunny yards and streets, ‘ | 
And wandering in the fields, all, all rejoice , 
That she has come, with look benign and heart 
Of love, to bless the living works of Gop. 
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SCENES AND 


Rycxman left town very early the next morning, but his movements 
had not been unobserved. The servant who had admitted him to Grey’s 
room overheard something about ‘ Cayuga Lake,’ and the ‘C hatham’s 
yawl,’ and Colonel Grey, and thought this news enough to justify a late 
visit to his chosen friend, Dick Sebring, the sailor before introduced, who 
thundered at the door of Captain ¢ ‘lemens’s state-room with such energy 
that the Captain turned out as if the schooner was foundering. The 
Captain heard and comprehended the information in a few moments ; 
and Sebring had his orders immediately to follow this Mr. Ryckman 
wherever he went. It was a service Sebring liked; and never was the 
trail of a horseman more closely pursued than was the trader’s by the 
sailor. 

In about three days — for the greater part of the road was through the 
forest — Ryckman was again at breakfast at Mr. Mitchell’s. He was the 
same silent, grave, but courteous man as before—without any news or 
any questions. Gossine heard that he had, on coming through the vil- 
lage, held a half-hour’s conversation with John Key. He made his 
usu: al dignified adieu, and pressed southward again. 

That morning was a superb one. It was near the close of February. 
The day was bright, and every feature of the lovely land -and - water 
scenery was radiant. The Greys were in delightful spirits, as but a few 
days more would bring Ellen past the danger of losing her fortune ; and 
as yet, no sign or word had been heard from the claimant. 

A visit was arranged to a picturesque ravine, about a mile from the 
house. Thither the Colonel and his daughter, and Mr. Mitchell, and 
Sara, went soon after Mr. Ryckman’s departure. A small creek, whose 
channel is separate d but a little from a much larger one which empties 
into the lake just south of it, affords an easy ingress to the glen. It has 
about it a charming seclusion. There are noble old trees in that minia- 
me ralley, and high wails of rock, and wandering wild flowers; and the 

rater rolls down the crags with all the thousand bes iuties of ever- -changing 
ieee They call it in these days Clifton. I am sorry that some name 
of equal euphony and-more originality has not been bestowed upon it. 

These were scenes which the Colonel enjoyed very much; and the 
whole party were in the height of their glee, when there rang through 
the woods (for sound rings along these rocky recesses: I have hee urd the 
voice of sweet song, which the echoes seemed to luxuriate in repeating,) 
the loud and unmistakable hail of John Gossine. ‘Ship ahoy!’ he 
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shouted long a ead: that being his Snaiite ar of extemmpoinnewss 
salutation. The trumpet- -toned John soon made his appearance, and, to 
use his own expression, their top-sails were taken aback all of a sudden, 
by his announcement that Sebring had come on in hot haste from Oswego, 
and that Lewis G rey had arriv ed there. The leaf on the aspen in that 
glen shook not faster than the fair Ellen’s heart palpitated. 

They returned immediately to the house, and Sebring related all his 
information. The most alar ming feature of it was the connection of 

tyckman with the pursuing Grey. Mr. anal and Sara were in great 
anxiety, but were calmed by the ‘Colonel, who told them that he had his 
plans all matured in case Lewis made his appearance. 

And the days passed on, while Mr. Lewis Grey as yet came not. John 
had called the Colonel’s attention to the fact that there alw: ays seemed to 
be, since Ryckman’s visit, one or two of the Indians from the Reservation 
lounging about the beach near the house, evidently in strict watch over 
the movements of the inmates. John suspected also some foul play to 
the yawl, and arranged with Sebring for a watch over it. They caught 
one young aborigine trying the strength of his arms against the hull, a 
procedure which | they suddenly arrested, by assuring him of nothing Jess 
than lynching if he again attempted it. The two sailors were especially 
busy in putting the j yawl in the best s sailing order. A thorough polish of 
black lead made her bottom shine like glass ; while every rope and spar 

was examined to test their being in excellent order. 

The impatience of Lewis Grey only aggravated his ailment, and he had 
but four days left from his allotted limit when he started for the C ayuga. 
With his perplexing and annoying journey, rendered more so by his lame- 
ness, we have not now to do. On “the morning of the very last t day of Feb- 
ruary, he was seen by Sebring, who had been detailed ‘as a look-out by 
the wise arrangements of the Colonel, to enter the Reservation. He pro- 
ceeded imme diately to the hut of Jolie Key. 

There was no haste or confusion at the residence of Mr. Mitchell. The 
Colonel had seen service in his day, and was prepared for every emergency. 
‘Sail ho!’ said John Gossine, in a quiet tone, as he saw approaching from 
the Reservation the superb canoe of John Key, which had scarcely touche d 
the water for a fortnight past, and was in the best possible condition for 
speed ; and it show ed it, for it seemed from the very first to dart almost 
rather over than through the water. The wind was blowing a full and 
noble breeze from the north-west, and as the canoe rose on the broad 
green wave, it was a picture of beautiful motion. It ran in on the beach, 
at the place where the present steam-boat wharf is, and landed its very 
anxious and much annoyed passenger — Lewis Grey. 

Every sail was set in the yawl, and she was held by Sebring in just 
water enough to prevent her from striking the bottom, while she ‘plunged 
in the wind and wave like a race-horse anxious to be gone. With due 
precision and dignity Mr. Lewis Grey proceeded on his way to the house 
of Mr. Mitchell, “where, as he thought, the interview was so soon to take 
place, which in its results was to him and to a fairlady so important. The 
guar d at the house was too well organized for him. No sooner did his 
form show itself rising to the road, than there was seen issuing from the 
side-door of Mr. Mitchell’s dwelling a young girl, carefully cloaked and 
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™ a d. and hatin’ slog by the ie Ite ering arma of a gentleman, who was 
readily recognized as the Colonel. She was in the briefest time possible, 
with the aid of Gossine, on board the boat. The two sailors and the 
Colonel sprang in after her, almost knocking over a little Indian who 
stood in the way, and the yawl was off in an instant; and the good 
schooner Chatham had no need of shame for the : speed of her scion. The 
capital condition of the craft soon evidenced itself. Her sails were filled 
without a flutter, and Gossine and Sebring congratulated themselves that 
their ‘rig’ was in such good order. The moment the movement of the 
boat was observed, a loud shout was uttered by the Indians in the canoe, 
and Mr. Lewis Grey, who was arranging his speech, found his train of 
thought suddenly inte rrup ited. 

‘You lose your girl, said old John Key, quickly but calmly ; ‘there, 
see there!’ and he pointe -d to the yawl, that was throwing the spray like 
a steam-boat. Lewis saw the manceuvre, and, though very much vexed, 
knew that action was better than anger. ‘To the canoe, John,’ said he ; 
‘there is enough of the day left yet for victory,’ 

John had anti icipated the probable use which would be made of the 
yawl, and had selected for his canoe a full complement of the best and 
strongest paddlers the Reservation could furnish. 

The little Indian, who had recovered from the kick that Sebring fur- 
nished him, ran up the beach and whispered a word to the Chief. Grey 
found himself rather rudely tumbled into the canoe in the haste. These 
little preliminaries were soon adjusted, and off after the yawl flew the 
canoe, under the united and muscular efforts of the trained paddlers, who 
seemed to move as if they were but one. 

And now, fair Ellen, it would seem as if thy golden dowry was at the 
mercy of the inconstant winds. 

‘Where are they destined, John?’ said Lewis. 

‘The long-beard, the sailor, spoke of going to the Island, said the 
Chief; and he talked rapidly for a few moments to his men, who seemed 
to gather new energies from his exertions. 

The crew of the yawl were by no means idle. Though the flaws came 
sweeping over the lake, making the water darker as they passed, and 
seeming, indeed, to carry the water along with them through the air, it 
was only in the severest that Gossine allowed Sebring to ‘ease up’ on the 
jib. Sometimes it did come, as he sai id, ‘a little too hard? ‘I would not 
stir the jib,’ said he, ‘as long as the lines held, if it was not for our lady.’ 

As the Lisad would thus hs ave her way checked, the canoe evidently 
gained. On it came, rising.each wave, almost jumping from one to the 
other! 

Gossine changed his course a little, and ran so that, in following him, 
the canoe became more exposed to the full sweep of the waves, which 
broke over and into it, while they only washed over the deck of the yaw}. 
This evidently annoyed the ¢ ‘hief, who was compelled to detach part of 
his foree to securing the safety of the boat. 

But the y: nee did not make quite speed enough on this tack, and not- 
withstanding the decreased force of the canoe, any lull of the wind would 
have dimini me the distance between them very materially. So Gossine 
put his craft right before the wind, and, wing and wing, she fairly flew 
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over the water. A dott time <iallten to get the canoe after her; and 
now it was a splendid struggle, and one which would have elicited the 
loudest shouts of applause in a modern regatta. All the population that 
there was at Aurora seemed absorbed in the contest; the inhabitants of 
the Reservation feeling their sympathies with the canoe, while the settlers 
were all for the yawl. 

The course nibs ard was not long kept. The crew of the yawl seemed 
to be now confident in her sailing qu: alitie 's, and as they came to the place 
where the Stacy store-house (the same which once be ‘longed to our old 
friend, Captain John Eagles) is situate, round the yaw! went, and the sail 
was set for a long tack to the north-east. The canoe was wide awake to 
all their movements, and attempted to head them; but Gossine and Se- 
bring were too keen for that, and skilfully avoided the stratagem. Lewis 
Grey was warm enough with anxiety, but in a fair way to be cooled by the 
spray that broke over “the almost flying canoe. 

And so, with alternating success, the chase went on, to the great interest 
and delight of the groups on shore, till about four in the afternoon, having 
commenced at noon. Often the yawl would seem to tremble on her bear- 
ings, as if about to take that one lurch too many, which has happened to 
the best boats; and then the skilful mana: cement of Gossine and his asso- 
ciate would cause her to right, and shake herself into equilibrium again. 
The lady never screamed or cried out, while the Colonel kept his coolness, 
as if in perfect security. He knew his craft and his sailors. 

Indian John appear d struck with the courage of the female. ‘ Brave 
squaw that,’ said he ; ‘no wonder you want her,’ 

Lewis offered additional reward to cheer up his crew, and they paddled 
away as only Indians could. 

The yawi and the canoe were now both running in the direction of 
Clarkville, a little hamlet which clitters in the morning sun, as it lies on 
the west side of the lake, about op posite Levanna. Gossine was holding 
the yawl to it through all the flaws, which here came fast and furious, 
and she was drivi ng ahead. A flaw fiercer than usual struck her; the 
mast sprung, and the wit ndward stay strained and moaned, and finally 
snapped ; and down went mast and mainsail, and jib and all. 

The lady faintly shrieked, and the Colonel passed his arm around her, 
and apparently reiissured her of safety. In a moment, Sebring and Gos- 
sine had cut away the entangling sails and spars, and had out their oars, 
for which there were fixtures, for these gallant fellows had neglected 
nothing. They pulled hard, and the cood boat moved ahead again. 

A loud yell, like the old forest battle-er y—such as were once heard in 
the woods of Cay uga— burst from the canoe as they saw the sail go over. 
Old John spoke veheme ntly to his crew, and they seemed to forget all 
their fatigue. Lewis almost jumped out of the boat in his joy, and doubled 
his promised reward again. ‘ Like the hound on the tired deer, the canoe 
hauled up to the yawl, and they were soon within hail. As soon as they 
were thus near, the oarsmen of the yawl backed water, and allowing the 
canoe to get nearer, Colonel Grey s: aid : 

‘Mr. Lewis Grey, if you have, as I suppose you have, from the extraor- 
dinary manner in which you have chased our boat, business with us, 
postpone it till we reach the shore, we are so near,’ 
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“This see wal reason: itis enough, “a both san “ie canoe were run on 
the beach. Lewis Grey was too much excited for any great courtesy, and 

walked hastily to the lady, saying with extraordinary abr uptness : ‘ Miss 
Ellen Grey, in the presence of these witnesses, I propose for your hand 
in marriage.’ 

‘Your wooing, Mr. Lewis Grey, said the Colonel, ‘is rather violent ; 
but the lady shall answer, which, as she has now throw n off her veil, you 
will perceive she is prepared todo. Mr. Grey, this is Miss Sara Mitchell. 
my daughter’s friend. She thought she was better able to bear the fatigues 
of this little voyage than Ellen.’ 

As the phrase is, here was a scene fora painter. Lewis Grey was white 
with passion at the successful str: itagem thus played upon him. Indian 
John had his hand on his tom: ahawk, half drawing it from his belt, a 
menace which was met by Sebring and Gossine with the exhibition of 
their boarding-pistols. 

Lewis Grey turned away, and in a determined tone told the Chief to 
take him to the other shore, with as much speed as possible. There was 
even yet hope that Ellen might be found at Mitchell’s. The canoe was 
soon off again, and though their motion was arrowy, it was a sullen and 
silent passage over. 

Gossine and Sebring danced on the beach in very glee. The former 
patted the sides of the boat in affection, as if it was an animal who had 
strained every nerve in his service. 

‘I always told the Captain,’ said Sebring, ‘ that there never was such 
a yawl.’ 

Meanwhile Lewis had reached Aurora, though by this time it had come 
to be the evening hour, and was soon at the house of Mr. Mitchell. He 
was asked to come in, and was received by Mr. Franklin, one of the vil- 
lagers, and a friend of Mr. Mitchell’s. Grey asked for Miss Ellen. 

‘Miss Ellen,’ said Mr. Franklin, ‘ heard you were in town, and remained 
here for sever ral hours watching this most exciting nautical spectacle with 
which you favored us, and I assure you, she expressed herself delighted 
with the skill with which your canoe was managed. She wondered a little 
that you should prefer flirting on the water with her pretty friend Sara to 
visiting her; but young girls, Mr. Grey, are jealous sometimes. She has 
gone out in ‘the country somewhere now, to visit a friend, but left especial 
word with me to tell you, if I saw you, she would be very happy of your 
company to-morrow morning at breakfast.’ 

Grey saw the game was up, and departed, with feelings as far removed 
from the amiable as could be imagined. His horse bore him beyond the 
sight or sound of the Cayuga as fast as he could be urged. It is due to 
Grey to say that his liberal promises of reward to the Indians were all 
faithfully met, and old John Key had gold enough for weeks to gratify all 
his wild desires. 

Slowly but steadily the yawl came over, and having picked up their 
spars and sails, her crew felt as if they had had a brilliant day of it. 

Mr. Mitchell and the fair Ellen hada ples sant visit during th: at eve ning at 
the house of Heman Bradley, who had ‘come in’ to the town of Scipio i in 
1793. Mr. B., while entertaining his charming guest with stories of the 
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perils of the pioneers, would have forgiven, if he had known all, the some- 
what wandering attention and inappropriate replies of his fair auditor. 

And there was as brilliant a breakfast party gathered that next morning 
at Mr. Mitchell’s as happy hearts could frame. Ellen had her fortune, 
and Lewis Grey had his—fate! The gallant Sara was the heroine, and 
received the loudest plaudits for her bravery, as indeed she deserved. 

The chase of yesterday was the theme of conversation every where ; and 
as the story flew through the country around, Gossine and Sebring were 
as renowned as they could ever have hoped to be. They re- -rigged the 
yawl, and she was the admiration of all the Lake country. 
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I covert not the glittering gold 
With toil and anguish won, 
Nor fair and fruitful fields 
The sun smiles sweetly on: 
The poet’s star-tuned harp 
I would languidly fling by, 
And turn in mournfulness away 
From mirth’s wild revelry. 


Il 


But to read the look of love 
In eyes I love so well; 

To list while tones of tenderness 
The soul’s devotion tell ; 

To feel one heart would cling to me 
Through sorrow or through sin ; 

This were a joy indeed, 

I would gladly die to win! 
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But the love that burns unchangingly, 
On others sheds its rays ; 

And peaceful are the homes that stand 
Illumined in its blaze! 

Oh! fountains that I may not reach, 
How fair your waters glide, 

While in the dreary desert 

I thirstingly abide ! 


Iv. 






Stilled be my soul’s repinings, 
Back, back, my welling tears! 
E’en should no earthly joy be mine 
Through all the coming years, 
A holy light gleams pure ¢ and bright, 
A blesse d home I see: 
Mount up, my soul, on Faith’s strong wings, 
To Gop and Immortality. 
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ELEGY ON BOARD A BROOKLYN FERRY-BOAT. 


Tae wharf-bell tolls the knell of starting steam, 
The jostling crowd moves swiftly o’er the pier, 
Then cabin-ward is lost the rushing stream: 
I stand on deck, beside the engineer. 


Now dies the echo of the bell’s last peal, 
And scarce a sound upon the list’ner breaks, 
Save when the ever-restless paddle-wheel 
With lusty stroke its revolution makes: 


Save that from yonder nook by cabin-door, 
The boatman to his mate doth loud complain 
Of such as press with undue haste ashore, 
Nor wait with patience for the falling chain. 


This watery waste, this noble river bold, 

Whose bosom now doth somewhat rudely toss, 
In pigmy boat or skiff our sires of old, 

By aid of oar or sail, were forced to cross. 


The ponderous rafts, like Noan’s ark in form, 
Which now from shore to shore with fleetness ply, 
With cushioned seats in cosy cabin warm, 


Were nothing dreamed of in the days gone by. 


Here then no blazing furnaces did burn, 
To heat huge boilers and engender steam ; 
No steam did then the crank or lever turn, 
The vapor fraught with no such power they deem. 


The ancient Knickernocker oft of yore 

A tedious hour would spend to gain yon side ; 
Or if he reached at all the opposing shore, 

It much depended on the state of tide. 


Let not the modern ‘gent’ deride their toil, 
Their queer contrivances and progress slow, 

Nor say to fellow -‘ gent’ with scornful smile, 
‘ How far ahead of those old coons we go!’ 


The boast of such an one avails us naught, 
Nor all that tribes of such may vaunting say, 

To drive from thinking minds the sadd’ning thought, 
How ill compare the morals of our day ! 


Hear! this same Ferry-boat itself will prove, 
Upon this theme, alone a pregnant page ; 

Here may we stand and watch (nor farther rove) 
The faults and follies of the present age. 


See! wine-flushed youth from ‘ animated bu’st,’ 
Back to the cabin reels in drunken plight, 
Where sunk on floor ‘he sleeps in silent dust,’ 

And thus is ferried to and fro all night. 
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Or if perchance the cabin-man should call 

And see the worthy as he tends his fire, 
Then in loud tone, ‘ Now, Sir, we’re in, should baw], 
He wakes to ecstacy, and calls him ‘liar, 


The applause of listening loafers to command, 
With every decent feeling laid aside, 
I’ve seen the ‘rowdy’ up before me stand, 
And cast the ribald jest on every side. 






Yet not to record of these scenes which vex 
Night’s drowsy ear must we restrict this page : 
Turn we to those wherein the softer sex 


With equal fault all quietly engage. 


Full many a secret kiss of stifled sound 

The dark recesses of the cabin hear ; 
Full many a pantaletted Miss I’ve found 
Commence her earliest flirtation there. 


Some child - coquette, in whose unblushing face 
The dangerous flirt of riper years we read, 
Some children too of ‘older growth’ we trace, 
Emerged from nursery, and from ‘ panties’ freed. 


er the foppish crowd's perverted mind. 
o luring wile, no girlish art they spare, 
And deem all toil rewarded but to find 

Some admiration in a coxcomb’s stare. 













Who is to blindness such a perfect prey, 
That by this transit oft doth pass at night 

And yet in dim-lit cabin corner may 

No scene encounter which must shock the sight # 






But if the arrow of satiric song 

The fair ones slightly wound, oh! tenfold may 
The barbéd weapon pierce that stupid throng 
Who fawn to them, and sickly homage pay. 


Of such an one I heard the chain-man say, 

‘ Oft have I seen him in Atlantic-street, 
Pushing with haste aside those in his way, 
Eager the object of his love to meet. 






‘There on that seat, behind the cabin-stove, 
I’ve seen him take his station morn and night, 
That unobserved he might behold his love, ah 
And gaze upon her charms in sad delight. oe S 






‘There upon yonder seat, which now appears 
T’ have rent its mat for grief he is not here, 
Oft have I seen him sit-dissolved in tears, 
Lost in a state of wretchedness and beer. 


‘One night I missed him from the accustomed place : A! 

I wondered strangely where the boy could be; a 
Another night I gazed —in vain my gaze — Ge) 
Nor in his seat, nor yet on deck was he. 
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‘ At last I heard, one eve on board the boat, 
Love-sick and drunk he raved to those around ; 
At length aside he rolls, and ere they note, 
A wine-and-watery grave, alas! he’s found. 


‘ And yet in record of his hapless doom, 
Some slight memorial has still been made: 
Just read — I’ve left my spectacles at home — 
The tribute that some friend has kindly paid :’ 


"SRA APITAP Ae 


‘Tere found in this deep stream a muddy tomb, 
One of whose history but little’s known; 

To retail dry-goods was his hapless doom, 
And A. T. Stewart marked him for his own. 


‘Small was his stature, and his income too, 
But this the critic’s tongue cannot condemn: 
He wrote, ‘t is said, though Heaven knows how true, 
Occasional pieces for the Brooklyn ‘Gem, 


‘ No father had he who could interfere, 
To check his nightly wanderings about, 
And from the best authority we hear, 
His poor mamma ne’er dreamt that he-was out.’ 


Teoma TSC UC AIS. OB *FRE.o 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Is there any thing more ludicrous in life than this seeing of sensible, 
rational people lavishing their affections upon lap-dogs and other ‘ pets,’ 
when there are hundreds of little orphan beings, whose hearts long for a 
loving word, as a traveller longs for a cooling draught in a desert ? 

‘Oh, but,’ say some, ‘it is such a responsibility! Beside, such children 
always turn out ungrateful.’ To such some I would say: No, not un- 
grateful, when raised in every respect as a person would an own child. 
So raised, they amply repay, by their endearments, affection, and gratitude, 
the trouble and expense of raising them. The responsibility is great, for 
upon the disposition and parentage of the child much depends; but is 
not the passing of these little creatures heedless by, with the conscious- 
ness that we could take at least one to our homes if we only would, a 
greater responsibility ? ‘eee 

The eye of an orphan is proverbially downcast, and its disposition, ex- 
cepting under happy auspices, difficult to find out. We are told when 
we enter an asylum, and the children are passed in review before us, that 
such and such a child is of a moody or a sulky disposition: and true to 
the character given of them in their hearing, the little things look glum 
enough; and of others, that they are downright bad — yes, bad — almost 
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incorrigible: the ‘bad ones’ accordingly put on a defiant look from their 
still downcast eyes, and a don’t-care-ishness in their whole manner, which 
is proof-positive to the discriminating company, who pronounce them hard 
cases—hard cases. ‘Hard—hard,’ mutters every little heart to itself, 
while it is welling up with bitter feelings; and the consciousness that it 
is unjustly blamed adds another incrustation to the hardness of its char- 
acter. Ye who are about to pronounce upon orphan character, pause, 
and with the eye of memory glance down the dim vista of the past; think 
of the struggles between your good and evil nature, and of the trials of 
the heart it gave rise to; your angry feelings when you thought that you 
were unjustly blamed, and of your fixed determination to be worse; above 
all, of the enduring patience and love of your parents throughout that 
trying period of your youth; and as you withdraw that scrutiny, speak : 
deal gently with the orphan. 

There are my friends F and his wife. More engaging or beney- 
olent people I never knew. There is a unanimity of sentiment existing 
between them that is beautiful to behold in a man and wife. They agree 
exactly as to the various amounts they can afford to give to the different 
benevolent societies, and above all, to the church. F has a smile with 
such a depth of manly tenderness in it, that it sends a thrill of warmth 
through the heart of every one upon whom it falls; while his wife, with 
her benevolent face and kind cheerful voice, wins the confidence and 
affection of all who know her. And yet these two people, so well caleu- 
lated by nature and fortune to raise the drooping head, bring sunshine 
and happiness to the aching heart of some desolate orphan, bestow all 
that wealth of their love, which is not absorbed by each other, upon a 
big tom-cat: yes, upon ‘Tim.’ (Timothy is his name, given him out of 
compliment to a favorite uncle of his mistress, but which affection had 
abbreviated into Tim, or Timmy.) 

For ten short years (short to him, but oh! how long to some hapless 
orphan) had Tim had a place at his master’s table. Much pains, ac- 
companied by many endearments, had been bestowed upon him, to teach 
him, in lapping his milk or soup, not to spatter the table-cloth. His meat 
was always cut ready to his mouth: not to his paw, for ‘paws off’ had 
been a part of his education, and it was only on occasions of extra doings 
in the way of company, that Tim was allowed to give way. I say allowed; 
for his bashfulness, even on ordinary occasions of company, would prompt 
him to retire under his master’s or mistress’s chair, and there timidly make 
known his wants by an occasional me-yow-ow; at which times his mis- 
tress would exclaim: ‘ Why, Timmy, you little rogue! jump up, you 
darling” But Tim darts frightened glances at the strangers, and holds 
back. 

‘Tim, Tim, jump up!’ says his master. 

‘ Ah,’ says the lady, picking him up, while she sleeks him down, ‘Tim- 
my s’all sit at table —so it s’all” 

Now cats are useful little animals, and should always be well treated. 
That they are capable of affection, to a certain degree, for persons as well 
as places, there are instances to prove. One or two of these pussies, coiled 
up on a fug before the fire in winter, gives a cozy, comfortable look to a 
room. But they are strange recipients for human Jove. 
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With sheaieen I will turn fr om the heen to a plone one — yes, seve- 
ral of them. 

A Mr. and Mrs. W , who had previously displayed much kindness 
toward several very poor and distant relatives, not merely by advice, but 
by substantial pecuniary assistance, feeling that it was in their power to 
do more for the orphan than merely giving annually a certain sum to- 
ward the support of such institutions, took two children, whom, being 
brother and sister, they did not wish to separate ; the little girl eight, and 
the boy six years old. Mrs. W , Wishing to study and mould their 
characters, became herself their instructress, intending to send them to 
school after a few months. The task, at first difficult, requiring great 
sacrifices on the part of the lady, soon became one of each pleasure that 
the three were inseparable. The only play they desired was a romp with 
Mr. W when he should return home from his business, and for whose 
coming they regularly watched with eager impatience, running, when he 
did return, to place his chair and bring his slippers, and then twining 
themselves about him, claim a kiss. The little things had some natural 
longings to call their kind benefactors by some near and dear name, 
when U ncle and Aunt was allowed them, which in a measure satisfied 
their craving affection. 

Two years passed in this way. The children were growing thin: they 
looked pale. 

‘These children must have more exercise, said W. decidedly ; 
‘they must play more with other children,’ 

‘What can I do?’ said his wife, with tears in her eyes. ‘They won't 
leave me, not even to play in the garden. I must always be with them.’ 

: They must go to school then, said W ; ‘I will take them to- 
morrow.’ 

To school they went; but time seemed heavy and slow to these affee- 
tionate children, and on every occasion of recess, instead of remaining to 
play with the other children, they ran eagerly home just to see their dear 
aunt for one minute. Latterly, the boy having learned the way to his 
uncle’s store, divides his visits between the two, and is looking forward 
to the time when he shall become a man, that he may do his uncle’s 
work for him. 

Once, and before they were sent to school, Mrs. W was danger- 
ously ill for six weeks, during all which time little Mary seldom left “the 
room. They could not refuse her earnest pleadings to be allowed to do 
something, if it were ever so little, just to hold the bowl of vinegar and 
water even, that was to cool the burning fever of her dear aunt. ‘She 
could sit on her little chair right. there at the head of the bed, and fan 
her aunt, and would be so—so quiet.’ At her earnest entreaties they 
made a little bed for her in the room of the invalid, where her anxiety 
caused her to wake up at all hours of the night. Soon her meals also 
were brought in to her, for in her haste to get back, she would not take 
sufficient time to eat them. The poor child remembered the death of her 
mother, and felt terrified at the thought of a second orphanage. 

Another lady, who, though benevolent and kind to the poor, superin- 
tending herself always the distribution of her charities, and who had al- 


S . 
ready taken to her heart and home two orphan nieces and a nephew, 
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yet, as she stood by the bedieide of a dying wii, among the len bee poor 
but honest, pledged herself to take two baby-children of that widow and 
raise them as her own. When several anxious friends would have dis- 
suaded her from such an undertaking, her answer was: ‘We have room 
enough, and Provivence has blessed us with plenty for all.’ 

One more instance of a pet love, and I have done. Travelling recently 
through a country town, we stopped at a hotel to dinner. In the parlor 
were several ladies. One, with a lap-dog in her arms, was endeavoring 
to ‘put it through’ its various accomplishments, at the same time des- 

canting in a sharp tone on her mode of raising it. 

‘Betty don’t like not having her walk this mor ning, does she? No. 
Betty mad? No, no — Betty 1 not mad! Kiss your mistress, dear !” 

‘What! do you take your pet out walking every morning ?’ questioned 
a lady, biting her lips to prevent laughing. 

‘Oh, yes, precisely at eleven, when we walk about for an hour. I think 
that punctuality in exercise is better for her. 

‘What does she eat?’ asked another curiously. 

‘Not much variety; I don’t think it is good for her. Milk, with 
grated cracker in it, is usually her breakfast. Standy up, Betty, on my 
arm. S’ow the ladies how it can ’tandy up: ’tan’y—there, that’s a 
lady! hold up its head now — uppee, uppee!’ 

And now, dear reader, which class of pets will yield the greatest amount 
of love in return for that which we give to them ?— and above all, on which 
class, the animal or the intellectual, should we use the great gifts of 
heart, mind, and fortune ? 
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LITTLE NELLY’S DEATH-BED., 
Gentry tread ye at her bed-side, 
For our darling’s dying now ; 
Her sparkling eye is glazing, 
And the death-damp chills her brow : 
Softly whisper — sob but lowly, 
For the angels now are come, 


Sent by Him, the high and holy, 


To convey her spirit home. 


Hear ye not the gentle rustling 
Of their golden-beaming wings? 
Feel ye not the holy thrilling 
That angelic presence brings ? 
Look ! our darling now has seen them, 
As they gather “round her bed : 
‘Pretty! pretty!’ falleth faintly — 
She is dying — she is dead! 


She is dead !—yet still there lingers 
On her lips that parting smile ; 
Each one gazing, feels more holy, 
More like Heaven, for the while : 
For they think the blessed angels, 
As they bore her soul away, . 
Leit a trace of bliss immortal 
Stamped upon the infant clay. 
East-Weymouth, (Mass.,) April, 1851. 
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Meister Karl’s Sketch - Book. 


Sketeh- Book of Ae, Abrister Karl. 


Munich, May 1. 


‘Yer furniture was olde and badde, 
It had a mustie smelle; 
I thinke upon such stooles as these 
Ye damned doe sitte in Helle. 


* Yet even thysi might haue borne, 
Perhaps as muche agen, 
Had not mine hostesse come eche daye 
Toe borrowe inke and penne !” ROMAUNT OF rs Spoons. 


Qu OT HOMINES TOT SENTENTIE. Every body will agree however with 
me in the opinion that young lovers are te rribly addicted to scribbling the 
names of their dearests, and occasionally in most inappropriate places. 
Gentle friends ! I had just laid aside a nice rough sheet of paper for this 
chapter, and left the room for an instant to light a cigar. Enter my dear 
friend, Leonard R. H., takes up a pen, and absent- mindedly writes 
‘ Eloise’ over it, in as many varieties of cacography. I enter — discover 
the Eloises — and wish him forty times an Abelard for their sakes ! 

Young ladies, however, as well as gentlemen, are, and have been in 
every age, addicted to meddling with other people’s pens and ink. 

At my right hand lies a dusty black-letter folio—a theological affair : 
‘Moralicationum Reductorium super totam Bibliam, printed A. Dni. 
1515. On the fly-leaf is written in faded ink the following sentence : 

‘f. Byrherd yo" may be glade that yo pennes and ynkorne | ys gone for 
the fayrest woman yn thys worlde haue them wytnvs that to f. abros 
mschail and meny mo, the wych woma ys called” elsabyth passune that 
gave them fins 

I often muse over this old fly-leaf, and sooth to say have discovered, 
either in it or in my own mind, many little romantic ps ussages, all inspired 
with sweet sunny melancholy ; ; with quaint old conceits ; with smiles and 
tears. How did the mysterious ‘f. Byrherd’ look, Ww hen he returned and 
found his ‘pennes’ and ink-horn vanished, ‘among the missing,’ and 
naught to console him for their loss, save the comforting assurance of that 
arch-villain Ambrose, that the fairest woman in this world had hooked 
them? Who were the ‘many-more,’ the mysterious cloud of witnesses 
to this nefarious transaction, or where are they ? 2 Passed away like dim 
clouds into the evening red ; like music he: wd in dreams ; like phantoms 
into night! And the beautiful, roguish, mischievous Elizabeth ?— comes 
there through the dusty halls of long centuries no echo of the fame of 
one who was in her day the ‘fayres st?” 


‘ Fadeth sweete flower, and beauty pales away.’ 


* ‘Frienp Byruerp, you may be glad that your pennes and inkhorne is gone, for the fairest 
woman in this world hath them, witness thereto f. AMBRose MscHaLt, and many more, the which 
womun is called ELizasetru PassunNe that gave them : 
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It may be far ther eanailiel that some one, with the same ok and ap- 
parently the same ‘penne,’ has scrawled with no clerkly hand lines all 
over the sentence, as if to render it illegible. But as the said scrawling 
is done in a very light, careless manner, as if merely to keep up appear- 
ances, without any serious intention of spoiling the affair, the reader will 
agree with me that it was probably executed by the fair hand of Miss 
Elizabeth herself, who wished, of course, to sport a little modesty, and yet 
was not at heart very se riously vexed at Monsieur Ambrose’s compli- 
ment. O girls! girls! you have always been the same in every age! 

Yes, indeed, have you. By Jove! since I wrote that last sente nee, I 
went out of the room, and on returning, found that Miss Anna had en- 
tered and feloniously abstracted my writing-gear. I‘ put’ after the young 
lady and Yeclaimed the property, despite the mol! ifying excuse, ‘that she 
had just taken pen and ink for a minute to w rite a few lines to Cousin 
Becky!’ This was: an illustration of my remark which I little anticipated. 
Was there ever a gentleman whose scribbling plunder has not been walked 
off with from time to time, by the feminine part of the household? Was 
there ever a gentleman who did not grind out ‘ Anathema!’ ete., ete., ete., 
(or some thing like it,) from between his teeth, on such joyful occasions 4 
And, finally, is there a gentleman who will not agree with me, that this 
was ‘probably the true reason why ladies have always been prohibited 
from entering Roman Catholic monasteries, and other retreats of literary 
clergymen ? 


‘Nec te, nec ullam aliam 
Admittamus in insulam.’ 


Which signifieth: ‘It’s all very well, Miss Ferguson; you’re a good- 
looking young lady, but you can ’t come in!’ The holy brother after this 
speech | probably added in a low tone, ‘ More’s the pity!’ But the legend 
says nothing about that. 

I declare I have ec mjured up quite a little picture from that old fly-leaf. 
I fancy that I see pretty Elsabyth bearing off in triumph poor Byrherd’s 
pens and ink; an arch smile on her coquettish face, while gz allant Master 
Ambrose det uins her for an instant, to scrawl in Gothic “hand the an- 
nunciation. Anon she becomes interested and peers over his shoulder, 
with all the merrie ‘ wytnesses ;’ and when fully aware of the meaning, 
grasps a pen, and makes as if she would fain obliterate the s saucy com- 
pliment. Then the whole gay party bound away, leaving in everlasting 
doubt and mystery the question as to whom she gave ‘the writing ap- 
paratus, for the sentence is unfinished. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 





DEDICATED TO THE LADIES. 


Eurer pie Fraven! And in good faith, most excellent friends, it is 
high time that a little devotion, a little exelusive attention, some courtesy 
and politeness, or at least a few compliments, be paid to those excellent 
ladies, who have so kindly, so generously put themselves under my charge, 
and travelled without flinching through the previous chapter. 

But as I believe it to be impossible for a gentleman to compliment the 
gentler sex with as much zeal, tact, earnestness and ingenuity as they 


. 
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themselves heme already oniienie in this malin sana, I se ll simply 
translate from the Italian a little golden book, or Tractatus, De Nobilitate 
et Preexcellentia Feminei Sexus, not however by Cornelius Agrippa, but 
a Venetian lady, who, oddly enough, masquerades in her title-page as a 
Frenchwoman. I had nearly forgotten the motto to this chapter: le 
voici / 
* Icu lobe die vrouwen vruo und spat 
ir lob dazuil immer méren 
ein man, der vrouwen hulde enhat, 
und der mich wolt von vrouwen lobe kéren 
den wolte ich viirbaz mit gesange lezzen 
ich lobe die werden vrouwen zart sie kiinnen alles leides uns ergezzen !’ 


Hernrnicn FPRAvENLOB, A D. 1270, 


a 


THE VINDICATION 


A CURIOUS AND INTERESTING WORK OF THE NINE 


THOUSAND, NINE 


She Baries. 


WN THAT FOR MANY REASONS, WOMAN 
IS NOBLER AND MORE EXCELLENT THAN MAN! 


PUBLISHED BY MADAME ADRANELLA OF PARIS. 


Pratsep be the Errrnat Arcnrrect and Creator of all things, that 
I was born a Woman, and not a Man, and I am always thankful for the 
noble title of Woman which hath been granted unto me ; albeit that Men 
have often asserted their superiority, and with false teasoning blasphemed 
the Female Sex. And such do I compare to Vipers, who “immediately 
after birth seek with poisonous Teeth to slay their Mother. For even so 
doth that Man, who after being conceived and nourished by his Mother, 
shows his gratitude by speaking lightly of the Female Sex. 

Now will I prove that Woman is far nobler than Man, and put to 
Silence, perhaps the Blush, those who have dared to find Fault with so noble 
a creature as Woman. 

‘Or vedise tu sei Pazzo insensato 


Se partorito Donna non t’avesse 
Dimmi, saresti tu al mondo nato?? 


Aristotle, in his seventh Book on Animals, having philosophized on the 
internal structure of Man and of Woman, finds that the latter is naturally 


more inclined to Pity and Compassion, and therefore more merciful than’ 


Man. Now Compassion and Mercy being the highest Attributes of our 
Nature, we may well say that Woman is far nobler than Man. 

Solomon hath said (7 Prov.) that Man should receive Consolation 
from Woman. Now the Consoler is greater than the Consoled, therefore 
is Woman superior to Man. 

Nature itself hath established the superiority of the Female Sex, by 
giving them smooth Faces, free from Hair, by which they are distinguished 
from the Brute Creation. But Man hath not this Distinction, and I 
therefore assert that Woman is nobler than Man! 

We may not deny that the Thing moved is inferior to the Mover. The 
Sun is superior to the Vapors w hich it attracts, the Magnet to the Iron, 
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the Amber to the Straws. But far more excellent is Woman than the 
Hearts which she draws unto her, even from distant Lands. Be silent 
therefore, O Man! thou that art, most justly, the Servant and Slave of 
Woman. 

If we speak of Names, it can not be denied that feminine Appellations 
are nobler than masculine, and if any one should assert that there is 
no nobler name than that of Heaven, which in our Italian tongue is 
masculine, I reply that the Intelligence by which the Heaven is governed 
hath the true superiority, and the word Intelligence (La Intelligenza) i is 
feminine. 

This excellence extends even unto the names of Birds, for the Phenix, 
(La Fenice), of which, as the Egyptians have written, but one exists, and 
the Eagle (? Aquila) which is Queen of all, are both feminine in their Ap- 
pellation. But all ferocious and poisonous ‘Animals have naturally mascu- 
line Names, such as the Basilisk which slays us with his Glance alone, not 
to mention the Wolf, Bear, Dragon, Serpent, and Lion, which are all maseu- 
line. Be silent therefore, OQ Man! for even the brute Beasts do accuse 
thee, and not Woman, of having a vile Nature. 

Sut if we look to feminine Names, we find that they are all good. For 
brevity’s sake I will only mention a few, such as Justice, Temperance, 
Fortitude, Chastity, Charity, Honesty, Holiness, Health, Religion, Repu- 
tation, Life, Peace, Glory, Mercy, Beauty, Wealth, Humility, Fortune, 
Reason, Concord —enough to prove that Man is far inferior to Woman. 
Or look to the names of Cities,if we would establish yet another point in 
our favor. For we find: 


L’antica Roma, ; ; ; . Rome the ancient. 
La ricca Venezia, ° ‘ Venice the wealthy. 


La gentil Partenope, : 


Naples the agreeable. 
La superba Genova, 


Genoa the proud. 


La dotta Perugia, . ‘ : . Perugia the learned. 
La nobile Ferrara, . ‘ ‘ Ferrara the noble. 


La Loquace Siena, 
La grassa Bologna, 


SIENNA THE TALKATIVE! - 
Bologna the fertile. 


La forte Padova, . ; : . Padua 
La forte Mantoa, . ‘ ‘ ‘ Mantua 
La forte Verona, . ‘ ; . Verona the strong. 


La forte Malta, . ‘ ; . Malta 
La bella Fiorenza, Florence the beautiful. 

All the Countries in the Wor ld have feminine Names : Italia, Spagna, 
Francia, Turshia, Fiandra, (Flanders,) Grecia, Alemagna ,(Germany,) Africa, 
India, Morea, Terra Santa, (Palestine,) Lombardia, ‘La Toscana, La Marea, 
Puglia, and Calabria.* 

Also all Islands and Fortresses. 

Learning and Wisdom also declare for the Wom: donneschi, or feminine 
names, as “La Filosofia, La Geometria, La Strologia, La Matimatica, 
La Fisica, La Chirurgia, (Surgery,) and La nobilissima Musica, the 
most noble Art of Music. 

Dost thou assert that Woman is deprived of Liberty, and not Man? I 
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reply that precious Stones and rich Treasures are justly locked up, and 
kept safe ; sweet fruit Trees are surrounded by lofty Walls, and of course 
Woman should be thus guarded, since she is truly the richest Gem, the 
most inestimable of Treasures, and delicious of Plants.* 
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Since first the great Creator 
Spread the garniture of earth, 
Since Time began its harvest, 
Or the human mind had birth: 


It has glowed with endless beauty 
In the horizon’s frame, 

And ’tis stamped in starry letters 
With the mighty Artist's name. 


Broad-winged clouds are ever flying 
Through those azure balls above, 
Like the ministers of evil, 
Or the messengers of love. 


Little clouds of golden plumage 
Bending o’er the dying day ; 
Silver ones with flying banners, 

Like fairies at their play ! 


Then, like some celestial monster 
Moving through a boundless sea, 

Comes the lightning-visioned storm-cloud, 
Fills the whole blue canopy. 


And as mist upon a mirror 
The breath of man will form, 
So the shining heaven changeth 
At the breathing of the storm. 


Then the spirits of the tempest 
Leap from each cloudy tent, 

The sparkling little rain-drops, 
On a cheering mission sent. 


Lo! with sable banners flying 
And crowns of starry light, 
With solemn march and slowly, 
Comes the army of the night. 
hey fling a mighty shadow 
O’er the gay and busy earth; 
Hushed grows the din of traffic, 
And the merry song of mirth. 


* Tue reader need hardly be reminded, that in Italy, ladies (more particularly the unmarried ) 
are kept strictly at home. 








May Starzas. 


MAY STANZASB.} 


"T 1s now the merry month of May, 
The trees will soon be blooming ; 

But on this bright and balmy day 
The air do n't need perfuming ; 

For o’er the distant western hills 
Our breezes have been straying, 

Where gaily dance the laughing rills, 
Like little girls a-Maying. 

‘Old Boreas’ has left the plain, 

And gone into his cave again, 
Weary of vainly wooing ; 

Upon his cold, ungenial track 

Soft winds pursued, and kept him back, 
And softened, while pursuing. 


Tr. 


Ah, yes, ’t is merry, gleesome May! 
How mild the sun is beaming ; 
Even the beggar-boys to-day 
Right full of joy are seeming: 
I long to try the fields again, 
Where we in youth were straying ; 
I almost wish we were not men, 
So we could go a-Maying: 
So we could climb each ‘ brave old hill, 
And cull the wild-flowers by the rill, 
As in our youthful hey-days ; 
Why, cousin, could not all of life 
Be free from care and free from strife, 
As were our merry May-days ? 


rrr 


I’m sad, whene’er I think of May! 
Our Spring will soon be ended, 
And life’s maturer Summer-day, 
With hot simooms attended, 
Itself will pass away full soon, 
And Autumn, lone and dreary, 
May yield us naught but blasted fruit 
To make our Winter cheery : 
Life has but one bright. joyous spring, 
And that departs on fleetest wing ; 
Alas, we cannot stay Time! 
Then look beyond this world of blight, 
To realms of endless, ceaseless light, 
And soft, eternal May-time! 
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‘Poverty had made fierce assaults on my father’s house, and when I had 
reached my tenth year my childhood was over, and the necessity of labor 
upon me. Thus far, I had been struggling with the trouble and the sorrow 
that come with want, and this was the reason — oh, it assuredly was not a 
want of natural affection !—that I went from home for the first time, 
and set out in life for myself, without grief, without fear, without even a 
thought of shrinking from that future on which, alone and unfriended, I 
launched my frail life-boat. When I look upon that far-off time now, I 
can see something tragically comic in that final parting with my mother 
and brothers. Not one of us shed a tear, but I know my mother’s voice 
trembled when she looked her last on me, and bade me be a good boy, 
and keep from evil company. The blessing of that poor, struggling, 
blessed woman was all that I took with me when I went out on that un- 
certain pilgrimage in search of bread and work. 

‘There were four of us children. Joseph, my oldest brother, was learn- 
ing a trade. Tom and Martin, both younger than I, had as yet found no 
place in the service of richer people, though Tom, then eight years old, 
was promised some situation in the spring. From the time when I first 
learned to read, or to really know any thing, my great desire was to be a 
printer — that was my father’s trade; but he and my mother always dis- 
couraged the wish. My father all his life had been unfortunate, and his 
mind was not strong to rise up, and brave, and conquer the difficulties in 
his way; he sunk under them all, and his bad habits had greatly 
added to our household misery and want. This it was that made my 
mother shrink from the thought of one of her children learning such a 
trade: because her husband had done so miserably by it, she imagined it 
was the poor trade that was to blame, when in fact the fault was his own, 
the failure his own, the inefficiency his own. The opposition I met with 
at home only decided my predilections, and when I set out for Burling- 
ton, which city was distant only about twelve miles from the place where 
we lived, my firm and only intention was to learn the printer’s trade. 

‘I had my reason for so firmly adhering to this choice: one of the few 
books my father owned was a biography of Franklin, and from that, and 
some other books, I gathered that the surest way to distinction and place 
led from the printing-office. Perhaps I did not covet honor and place so 
much at first, but I felt that the printing-house was also the vestibule of the 
temple of knowledge to the children of the poor, and there were golden 
fruits which I longed to taste, and money which I wished to change in 
that temple. 

‘I remember distinctly the day when I first made application to a pub- 
lisher for employment. Oh, whata wild and hazardous attempt it was for a 
young, misshapen child like me to make! I went to many offices and asked 
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for work in vain; and at last, more in desperation than hope, I found my way 
into a poorer and smaller house, where in one room the working-presses 
and workmen were gathered together. I had been advised by those 


of whom I sought employment to go home and wait till I grew older, | 


and larger, and better able to work: but I would not be entirely cast 
down; I would not think of having to return to my poor mother; I 
would find something to do. It was in this spirit that h entered the 
Journal office. Mason, the man who carried on the publishing, was 
there when I went in, but he seemed just then very busy, so I went away 
and stood with folded hands in an out-of-the-way place till he called me 
to him. I did not think he had noticed me as I went in, or that he really 
saw me when he lifted his deep-gray eyes upon me for an instant. 

‘When he called me, ‘ Boy, come here; what’s your business in this 
place?’ I went up to him and said boldly, for | began to think it was 
‘live or die’ with me, ‘ Work in your office, Sir’ ‘You are too young,’ 
he said; ‘you are— are lame?’ ‘No, Sir, I answered, ‘I am not dame, 
nor very young. Iam old enough to work, and poor enough too. ‘ Are 
you very poor?’ he asked quickly, and with an interest of which he 
seemed almost ashamed; then he added: ‘ What could you do here ?’ 
‘Learn to be a printer,’ said I, but with a sinking heart; ‘ what Franklin 
was.’ ‘ You can be of no use to me for a long time: what shall you do 
if you go back home?’ ‘I shall not go, I said with determination. ‘ What ! 
a runaway?’ ‘No, Sir! a poor woman’s son, who has lived on his 
mother’s earnings long enough.’ When I said this, a look, as though the 
questioner had himself not yet forgotten what it was to weep, passed over 
Mr. Mason’s face. He seemed for a moment or two lost in thought, and 
it was very gravely that he then looked up and said: ‘ Are you inclined 
to be industrions? to earn every morsel of food you eat, every hour you 
sleep? Going to work in such a place as this is no sport, my boy; it’s the 
hardest kind of labor. There are very few who turn out to be Frank- 
lins.’ 

‘*T am here to work, I replied; ‘I must work, or die.’ He got up 
at once when [ said this, and leading me across the room to a man, 
gray-headed, yet not much older than himself, said to him : ‘ Thompson, 
I wish you would look after this boy: he has come here to learn the 
trade; do n’t push him too hard, but make him learn.” Thompson 
looked at me an instant, and with a ‘ Yes, Sir,’ resumed his proof-reading. 
Mr. Mason walked off a step or two, but then turned back. ‘ Thompson,’ 
he said, ‘can you find any thing to set him at work on to-day?’ ‘ He shall 
have lots to do, if that’s what he wants,’ said the man, briefly, yet not 
unkindly. ‘Let him go home with you to your boarding-house, and you 
will confer a favor on me by looking after him occasionally, my dear fel- 
low; we must make a man of him.’ And Mason went away. 

‘Thompson turned to his proof-reading again then, and continued oc- 
cupied with it for some time. When he had finished his work, he took 
out his watch, and glancing at it, arose, and laid his papers away; then 
striding toward the door, he said to me, ‘Come. I had been gazing 
steadfastly at him till he spoke, and though no physiognomist, I was not 
afraid to obey him at once, and to ask him where we were going. ‘To 
dinner,’ was the reply ; and to dinner, and breakfast, and tea, I went daily 
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with that man for five years, and had never occasion to question the en- 
tire confidence with which, on that happy morning, I accompanied the 
Quaker bachelor to the place where he boarded. 

‘Thompson was not an old man, though his hair was very gray, and 
he had the silent, subdued manner and look of one who has passed 
through much tribulation, and in all his suffering remembered that the 
wicked shall not always triumph, and that the just shall live by faith. 
A more thoroughly just man I never met; a kinder, more forgiving 
soul have I neverseen. His meekness, being essenti uly of the spirit, never 
assumed the cringing, unnatural garb of the hypocrite. I have thought 
since that the light of his exce llency should have been rather placed « on 
the hill-top, than suffered to burn in that narr ow, contracted sphere of his 
labor; that such virtue and true godliness might, but for a fate the most 
untoward, have been mightily influential in a wide sphere of action. But 
when I have thought so, it has invariably occurred to me afterward, 
‘Perhaps the good seed that his example was permitted to sow in the 
hearts of the young men who came within his influence was, after all, as im- 
portant work as he could otherwise have possibly performed in the Lorp’s 
service.’ If my pen were equal to the task, if my heart were sanctified for 
the work, I would give the world a ‘record of the good man’s life ;’ but 
I can not do it yet. I am not meet for the task. Perhaps —some 
day But of that hereafter. 

‘Thompson wrote much and constantly for the paper; to it he had 
devoted his mental energies for fifteen years, and the work, as far as 
wordly riches are concerned, had poorly paid him; but his ambition was 
not for riches, and ev ery number of the paper issued was dear as a child 
to him. Nearly all the correspondence of the Journal was in his hands. 
As a critic he might have been thought severe, and at times unnecessarily 
so; but it was because of his determination, formed in youth, as himself 
told me, to maintain (so far as he had to do with it) the high honor and 
integrity of the press, unbiased, unsold, that he spoke out plainly his con- 
victions, which in another case his charity would certainly have concealed 
in his own breast. The appearance of this man always reminded me of 
a tamed lion. He was of immense frame, but very thin, and his Quaker- 
garb gave him almost the look of a Titan. I have mentioned him thus 
particularly, because, from the first, he was the man who took the place 
of a father to me. 

‘I have at thes time no exciting events to narrate of my connection with 
him. He operated on my destirty only in that way (oh, how powerful that 
is!) which the loved and honored elder friend m: ay work, without ever 
formally reading one chapter of advice to his young companion. I loved 
him as I had never loved a human being, from ‘the very first day of my ac- 
quaintance with him; from the time when he first placed the working 
stand for me, and gave me my lesson in the glorious art of printing. My 
heart beat quicker than it ever had before “when his toil-stained, bony 
hand touched mine: that was the hand which placed me firmly on the 
ladder whereby I fancied I was to mount to greatness ! 

‘From the day when Mr. Thompson was witness to the indentures 
drawn up between Mr. Mason and myself, which day I may truly say was 
the very happiest of my life, the bachelor seemed to view me as his own 
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peculiar property; the care with which he watched me was like that a 
guardian angel might have exerted to lead a helpless, lonely child in the 
right way. At the first I slept in a room occupied by two other of the 
printer-boys ; but one night they got into a furious quarrel, and raised 
such a disturbance that I escaped in terror to Mr. Thompson’s room, and 
always after that I shared his bed. I lived with him in Mr. Mason’s em- 
ploy until my sixteenth year, when my dear friend died. My trade was 
well learned, and when my master failed, which he did shortly after 
Thompson died, he generously gave me my liberty, with credentials of 
professional ability. I had nothing to do now but to plan and to fulfil. 
My chief hope had resolved itself to this: I would some day, when able, 
purchase an interest in one of the popular weekly literary papers; and 
there was one thought which supported me in all my wildest hopes. 
The year in which I was born saw the death of one of the most glorious 
sons of fame. He was a man whom ‘kings delighted to honor, whom 
the world reverenced, the great ‘all-sided one.” Had any measure of his 
spirit fallen on me? 

‘I read a memoir of this greatly beloved author one stormy night 
during Thompson’s illness. When I left the office at evening Mr. Mason 
handed it to me for critical notice, and I read it from beginning to end 
to my friend before we slept. -We were both carried away with the 
charming style of the narrative, and with the deep interest of the subject, 
and when I closed the book at last, Thompson said, in a tone of half- 
regret : 

‘* Warren, J should have been an author.’ 

** You are,’ I answered. 

‘*No! no!’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s a wasting time I’ve had of it; this 
job-work with the intellect is surely not the thing, at least for one who 
feels that his range should be higher. Warren, dost thou aspire to be an 
editor?’ 

‘*It is one of the most commanding positions a man can occupy,’ I 
said; ‘assuredly, Sir, I do not aspire to any thing better.’ 

‘*If thou wert wealthy, and could afford to conduct a paper for thine 
own amusement, anv the good of others, or for thine own intellectual 
exertion, it might be well enough: oh, it is a cramping, tempting office 
for a poor man.’ 

‘*Do you know, Sir,’ I said, chiefly desirous to change the current of 
his thoughts, ‘this poet died the very year I was born ?’ 

‘* Dost thou argue smooth things from that, my boy?’ asked he, with 
an almost sighing voice. ‘Thou dost then believe in the transmission of 
soul?’ 

** Not that, but’ 

‘* But the book has opened a new theme of thought for thee? It is 
well: the fact that thou art capable of the thought argues much. Well! 
why shouldst thou not wear the mantle of the great departed?” 

‘T could not answer ‘why,’ but this I know, there was a great hope 
borne into my soul that night, and for a time nothing could dislodge it. 
Since then? Dost thou ask, ‘ Since then?’ TI have not yet finished my 
course. I remember, after Thompson slept that night, I wrote some 
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verses, suggested by this new thought: I can recall now only one, begin. 


ning : 


‘ My birth fell in thy death-year; was it chance 
That sent me light as thy grand eyes grew dim? 
Across the record of thy life { glance, 
And to my soul another hope would win.’ 


‘In my twenty-fifth year I found myself in a great commercial city, in 
the editorial chair of a well-established lite rary paper, of which I he ad, by 
purchase, become the joint proprietor. Thompson had left to me, by will, 
nearly all the little property he possessed, and industriously and faithfully 
had I endeavored to add to it, till the d: wling wish of my heart was ac- 
complished. It had been, as Mr. Mason foretold, no play-work by which 
I came up to this station: by the hardest manual labor, and by active 
head-work alone, I managed to accomplish all. It had been nearly fifteen 
years of such labor as brings premature aye on a man, but the thought of 
my Elijah’s mantle had m: ide me equal to it. In the ‘work 1 of the preéx- 
istent might I not have walked with him side by side? Might not a por- 
tion of the spirit of the great departed have fallen, as he soared heaven- 
ward, on me? Me, the weak and helpless child, whose first breath was 
drawn in a world about to be bereaved of one of its mightiest minds, 
about to hush its heart with awful grief, to hear his parting ery ? 

‘If this thought was a vanity, it nevertheless acted on me as an inspi- 
ration. The early youth of the poet had been spent in poverty as keen 
and want as imperative as mine: how gloriously, with the power of true 
genius, with the patience which is the hand-maid of true genius, had he 
struggled through all the clouds of darkness to a day of peerless bright- 
ness! And I said to myself as I thought of all this: ‘It may be a poetic, 
extravagant, presumptuous fancy, this of mine, but J will yet be dear to 
my country as he was to his Germ: ny: if the thought i is a fane y, and not 
an for ation, I will prove for my own satisfaction that mind can make 

reality of an ambitious imagining.’ 

‘ M y position as an acknowledge d editor of a liter rary paper introduced 
me at length to new circles. My partner was much older than myself: 
after graduating at college he had adopted this profession from choice. 
As a long-acknowledged ‘member of society’ he had much the advan- 
tage of me; and his rare talents would have secured success to any pa- 
per he chose to conduct, so long as he continued faithful to its interests. 
My knowledge of society had been gathered chiefly from books: even 
had my soc ‘ial rank, anterior to editorship, admitted free entrance to re- 
fined and cultivated intellectual society, the constant and severe applica- 
tion demanded by my necessitous condition would have prevented me; 
and when Mr. Curtis insisted one night on my accompanying him to a 
select literary party at the house of one of his fashionable friends, where 
he promised I should see a human arts-union, I accepted the invitation 
in much trepidation, for I was keenly alive to the personal disadvantages 
under which I labored. 

‘What was the chief impression, the most lasting memory of that 
night? It was then that I first met with Jane Baltimore! 

ty remember, it was with a thrill of commiseration, that, shortly after 
entering the splendid saloon, I observed her standing alone by herself, 
her eyes gazing on one of the lovely pictures which crowded the walls. 
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The commiseration was as keen for myself as for her, when I thought on 
us two there; we of all others seemed so out of place in the magnifi- 
cence of that dwelling. We alone, I thought, gave unmistak: ible. evi- 
dence that we had come out of a hard land of bond: age, pursued through 
the sea of division by opposing foes; dwellers in the home of all our as- 
pirations, if indeed we were dwellers, and not pilgrims and seem 
more by miracle than in any other way. Certainly we did stand among 
the ‘elect of genius ’—was it by courtesy, or by nght? One thing js 
certain, notwithstanding, nay, because of the early struggle and the hard 
unequal contest, and the victory. I have seen that girl standing, since 
that night, no longer neglected or out of place; ay! even the most pol- 
ished, robed in her intellectual beauty, and it was a more brilliant rai- 
ment than any — 1 robe. But of this hereafter. 

‘ This girl, ‘ Jane Baltimore,’ was in the course of the evening introduced 
to me by Mr. Curtis, as one of the contributors for our paper. Before I 
entered the office she had written, and since the n, constantly, for the pa- 
per: her pen treated on all subjects, and ably on all. Personally I had 
known nothing of her; had merely been told that she was a paid con- 
tributor. Her productions, whether poetry, prose, imaginative, political, 
or religious, had always appeared ma A and it had seemed 
strange to me that this should be so. I did not want to believe that 
poverty was the motive that guided a woman’s pen so continuously. 
Once I had asked Mr. Curtis of her, and he said that the young person 
was writing for a living, and that was all he knew of her. He himself 
did not till this evening make her personal acquaintance, and then it was 
through our hostess, } Mrs. Bey. This lady, I may here mention, was a 
devoted patroness of ‘rising genius,’ and she pride herself much on the 
office. She it was who, having le arned i in some way of Miss Baltimore’s 
existence and talent, forthwith numbered her among the young ‘lions’ 
whom it was her peculi: w duty to pet and look after, till they grew in 
fame to respectable dimensions, when it would of course be her happy 
privilege to lay claim to their everlasting gratitude. 

‘That the young ‘unknown’ had appeared on this oceasion unwill- 
ingly, was obvious, for she was a — by station as well as reputa- 
tion to all there present ; and as I said before, it was therefore with a 
feeling of compassion both for her a myself that I sought an introdue- 
tion, and devoted myself to her during the remainder of the evening. 
Understand me, it was not with a thought of condescension, which w ould 
have been most ridiculous in me, who had come up from the depths to 
the surface, nor with an idea of pity, other than that I felt due to myself, 
in still greater measure. If I had offered my attentions in that spirit of 
common but unpardonable vanity which admitted the idea that I was 

conferring a favor, I should have been at once repelled by the reception 
my advance 43 met. There was a coldness and restraint in all Miss Balti- 
more’s words, which, had I not learned a great deal of her intellect from 
her written thoughts, would have struck me as stupidity ; but her reserve 
roused my curiosity, or rather that obstinate spirit which in me was for 
ever up and determined to conquer every thing that looked like an obsta- 
cle. And when I read, or fancied I read in her manner, ‘ My mind is 
my own, a stranger shall not intermeddle with it, I felt that the secret of 
it lay in the neglect, poverty, and seclusion in which her life was passed. 
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‘ Arm-in-arm we moved from the larger saloon to a smaller apartment, 
where there were fewer guests. We had been gazing on two remarkable 
pictures, ‘ Beatrice Cenci,’ and ‘ Ulalume,’ both which seemed absolutely 
and startlingly alive with passion. The first of these was the representa- 
tion of a magnificent woman, trembling over the death-sentence, and in 
the proud consciousness that she has won a nobler boon than life in an- 
other case had been: in the other was the very intensest out-breathing of 
love, in its full devotedness, that I have ever seen or dreamed — U lalume 
dying to life, and to the life of life,to him! After gazing without a 
word upon these pictures, my companion made a sudden motion forward, 
but did not otherwise express a wish to escape the fascinating, overpow- 
ering charm of the portraits ; and so it was that we went into a farther 

saloon. ‘What a sweet picture, so quiet and peaceful!’ was her ex- 
clamation, stopping short before the mantel above which was suspended 
one of the most exquisite portraits of childhood. 

‘I recognized the work as the production of a young artist whose ac- 
quaintance| I had recently made: on my first visit to his studio this just- 
finished picture formed its chief adornment; and I said to her, ‘ Theodore 
Young has a brilliant future in store for him: he has only to exert him- 
self, and he will win a high prize.’ 

‘*Theodore Young!’ she repeated, (and I confess she had listened to 
my last remark with far more interest than she had previously shown ;) 
‘is he really an artist ?’ 

‘ ‘By their works ye shall know them,’ answered I; ‘do you think the 
painter of that face deserving of the name ?’ 

‘* Yes. Is the artist a slightly lame young man, with peculiar, bright- 
blue eyes ?’ 

‘* He is; and one of the handsomest men I have ever met.’ 

‘* And you say he is an artist by profession. Does he live in this 
city ?’ 

‘*He has, since I knew him; but I have made his acquaintance very 
recently.’ 

‘+ But, knowing him at all, you will be able to answer if Z also am a 
true artist. I can however copy only with words. I had a friend long ago 
whose name was the same as your friend’s. We were children together, 
brought up in the same village. I have not seen him in a great many 
years. He was a beautiful boy, his manners most winning, and kind, and 
amiable ; but not amiable from mental weakness : I could never conceive 
how that should have been mistaken for merit; but he had always the 
most passionate love for beautiful things, and his character was most beau- 
tiful. I should have thought that he would have proved a poet rather 
than an artist, but I suppose > the gift is much the same. When | knew him, 
he was too young to be professedly either; at least, he was neither in deed. 
His hair was light and curling. He was slightly lame, as I said, but this 
was never an impediment to his free movements ; he was as agile as most 
boys who have the free use of their limbs. Could such a boy, by any 
possibility, grow into the man you know ?’ 

‘*So possible that it is not probable Mr. Young is any other than your 
early friend. You have drawn him to the life ; but he is very much older 
than you.’ 
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‘A hand rested lightly on my shoulder as i spoke thus, and a low 
voice said, ‘ How came you in this den of lions, my Daniel, pray? Intro- 
duce me ;’ and turning, I saw the young artist close beside me. Under 
the cireumstanees, I deemed myself excusable for saying, without her pre- 
vious assent, ‘ Miss Baltimore, the artist, Mr. Young, craves an introduction.’ 
She bowed; they exchanged a few words, as one stranger with another ; 
and when we were shortly after again alone, she said, ‘I would not speak 
of the past to him, not of my past here. Should we meet again, and it 
seem desirable But,’ she said quickly, interrupting herself, ‘ you will 
do me a favor by not mentioning to Mr. Young what | have said of him. 
Excuse me, but the professional “rel: ations we hold emboldens me to say 
what could not be said to a stranger, 

‘I accompanied Miss Baltimore to her lodging-place, in one of the quiet- 
est streets of the city; and I did so sincerely cherishing the hope of meet- 
ing her again. We had both received invitations for | the literary parties 
to be given weekly by Mrs. Bey that winter, and I did not fail to express 
the w ish that I might often meet my valued contributor there. She was 
gifted —a genius. Was that the magnetic attraction? For I felt irresisti- 
bly drawn toward her: she was poor, and without beauty; what else 
could it be? 

‘It was during the continuance of those winter soirées that the young 
artist, Mr. Young, learned from her own lips of their childhood’s friend- 
ship, and they became again in manhood and womanhood the best of 
friends. They stood on an equal footing now; they both were laboring 
geniuses. Though as children they had been thrown together, his station 
then in the world had been far higher than hers. They had been edu- 

cated at the same primary school, but with this difference: she as the 
adopted, half-servant, half-what ? of an excellent family; he the only son 
of a gentleman of reputed wealth. That wealth had proved to be of a 
very shadowy character, and Theodore had been early left an orphan, and 
only half-educated. In this one respect the adopted had a little the 
advantage, for she was sent to school from her fifth till her thirteenth 
year. Her benefactress, who was without children, in dying had left her 
a sum of money, but it was not sufficient to keep her above want, and the 
ambitious girl early resolved to be an authoress. 

‘WwW hen Theodore Young left his native village he and Jane were very 
young ; recollection of her had quite, and but for seeming accident for 
ever, aoa from his mind ; but now, and thus, they had met again, and 
very pleasantly, and perhaps not a little proudly. 

‘The romance which oce: sionally flowed from Miss Baltimore’s pen con- 
vinced me that she was capable of great things in the exercise of her 
imaginative powers, and I felt as though the constant flow demanded by 
necessity of her intellect in channels of politics, and still less inviting 
themes, was doing injustice to one whom nature had evidently prepared 
for a high and beautiful exercise of thought and fancy. My business con- 
nection with her warranted, as the result proved, the suggestion on my 
part, that she should exert her mind in producing articles of a less ephe- 
meral nature than were suited for the columns of a newspaper. She 
listened to the proposal with such evident gratitude, that I lost no time in 
introducing her name to the editor of one of the first-class magazines, and 
was happily successful in arranging for her contributions to it. 
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‘ The reserve il ale of the young gil, whale en wore as armor of 
defence in her intercourse with the world, was laid partially aside, with 
that expression of confidence which did me infinite honor, as well as her- 
self. And as week by week my acquaintance with her mind increased, 
I felt that I loved her well; that she was becoming dearer, more precious 
than any other human being had ever been to me — than even Thompson. 
Yet love with me was not a passion. As the inherent treasures of her 
mind became unfolded to me, from admiration and respect, which bordered 
on to reverence for the purity and artlessness of my friend, I rapidly ac- 
quired a warmer regard, and bore about the thought of her i in my daily 
life as of something “intrinsically precious. Edueation had not done much 
toward enriching Jane Baltimore’s mind; none knew this better than 
herself: it was all inborn genius which she brought out to please, and 
enlighten, and charm others. Yet I never met with one more fully alive 
to mental necessities than she ; and it was her hope to toil forward from 
her daily need to a resting-place, where she might sit down in the shade 
of the tree of knowledge, and ceasing to teach others what Gop had told 
her, learn in turn of them. 

OW ith my love came naturally the thought of marriage. I had nothing 
wherewith to endow a wife but a toil-worn hand, a small purse, a true 
heart; but I might give to this woman companionship, protection, and 
assistance toward that place and time of needful rest for which she was 
striving. I did not believe that my suit would prove unsuccessful. I 
knew indeed there was no friend in whom she placed a more firm reliance 
than on me, yet on that consideration I did not base my hope. It would 
have been sheet selfishness in me to so interpret the : sisterly regard which 
I knew she felt for me. I found myself at last penning this letter to her: 
it was a true’ exposition of all that I felt for her in my inmost heart. My 
feelings were as calm when I wrote it as the words themselves are. 
There was no passion whatever in my regard : 

‘My pear Miss BaLTiIMorRE: I am about to speak of what, in late days, has become matter of 
engrossing importance and interest to me. You will not receive this as an ordinary business 
letter, although, in reality, [ would now transact an affair of business with you that must affect us 
as longas we live. Ido not ask now for an article for my paper, but one of contract for my heart, 
which shall bind us forall time. Our pursuits, our aims, our tastes are one. We are both alone 
in the world. What do we need most? Does your heart answer you, as mine does, (it is on this 
high hope I base my letter,) a sympathizing companion, a familiar and constant friend, a heart 
that shall never deceive us, a voice that shall be ever ready to answer our hearts’ call, an ear 
that is never deaf? Itis not good for man to be alone —alone as I have been since I first went 
out to struggle in the world. Tell me, is it good for you? Can we not at a home fire kindle 


larger and brighter thoughts, and take to ourselves in that holy retirement new hope and re- 
freshed courage ? [I believe it—I trust in Heaven that you do also; but, 


y a dearer name 
than all other 


then, as a brother, let me still continue what I have been, and am, your admiring friend and 
sincere well-wisher.’ 


‘T awaited the answer to this letter in some anxiety. It came speedily, 
and thus : 


‘Dear WarREN: I have but just received your letter. I reply to it with such a blessed, 
confident, fraternal feeling, as does away with all that embarrassment which, but for your con- 
stant kindness in past days, might otherwise at this time have attended the expression of my 
thoughts. My brother, we are blest indeed! If it will satisfy you, hear this: For all the solitude, 
and sorrow, and longing of the past, I, at least, have receiv ed a full re compense, not of reward, 
but of infinite mercy. Because my eyes are clear to see in you aman in whom I can w holly 
confide, (not with rapturous idolatry, which I believe to be the falsest of image- worship,) 1 am 
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proud to think that you have asked me to bear your name. I will yet do honor to it, as you have 
done already. You will see I do not wish, I have no thought indeed, of escaping labor. I will 
bear my part on our future way, thanking Gop that we shall tread together. May Hr and His 
holy angels have you in their keeping. Come!’ 





‘Before assuming marriage vows, I determined to revisit my native 
place, which I had not done since, when a child, I left it. Not a word had 
ever come to me of the fortunes of my parents and brothers. Now that 
I was capacitated to help them, though it was in the very smallest mea- 
sure, I felt it my duty to see if ‘they neede d such aid as was in my poor 
power to give. ‘Haven knows I had had a struggle of it heretofose, but 
my prospects were every day brightening, and it might be that if they 
needed it, even | could now advance the prospects of my younger bro- 
thers. I had often thought of this, and as often, from sheer inability to 
help, even if the distress at home was ever so great, had kept away from 
there —in a selfish fear, I acknowledge. 

‘I went home to a desolated hearth. My mother’s rest was in the 
grave: she died, on the birth of a daughter, scarcely a year after I left 
home. My poor father, too, had long since gone the Ww ay of all the earth. 
I found their graves in the old church- -yard, m: irked by two white wooden 
crosses — meet emblems for them who, all their lives, from birth to death, 
had borne a cross of poverty! From the burial-place I went to a little 
old public house, which stood, in its insignificance, looking as though 
aghast at the staring brick building which had latte rly been built at the 
junction of two rail-roads that passed through the town. This mean, poor, 

wooden building had been, at the time of my recollections of the place, 
the only tavern there. It was the only thing that looked natural, and 
what a miniature of its former self it looked now ! 

‘ he instant my eyes caught sight of the landlord of this house, I 
recollected him: the same florid, crood- looking, cheerful personage who 
had bought the ‘ White Swan’ just before I went from home. He 
did not look ten years older. His work had not been of a kind that 
wearies the brain, and marks the face and form. There was no danger 
of his recognizing me, and so entering into a conversation with him about 
the village-folk, | drew this much from him: That Gilbert Brooks, my 
poor, poor father, and his eldest son, had died inebriates; that of the 
second boy, called Warren, nothing had been heard since his first leaving 
home long ago; that as to the two youngest boys, they were serving on the 
ocean as common sailors, and had been for some years. ‘I’ve reason to 
remember the family,’ said the man when he had narrated thus far; ‘ there 
was a mighty stir here when the little girl was born, and Mrs. "Brooks 
died’ ‘How?’ I asked carelessly; and the gossip needed no farther 
encouragement to speak. ‘There was a woman staying at my house at 
the time: her husband had got hurt on the rail- ‘road; and folks was 
talking so much about these poor people, and the babe that was so unfor- 
tunate as to come into this world of sin and misery’ The man stopped 
short here, and offered me a glass, which, I declining, he finished for him- 





self, and continued : ‘Old Brooks was bad off, no mistake; and this here. 


woman, she took an interest in the child, and finally concluded she ’d take 
it to bring up herself. We all thought she’d do her duty by the poor 
thing, if any one; a piouser soul you never see.’ ‘* How old would the 
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girl be now, if she were living?’ I asked. The man fell to reckoning, 
and finally said, ‘In her nineteenth year.’ : 

‘I walked off ; a thought was getting too strong for my brain. I paced 
up and down the old piazza, longing to ask one other question, and was 
too cowardly to dare it. But at last I could endure the suspense no 
longer, and going up to the inn-keeper I said, ‘ Do you chance to remem- 
ber the narhe of the woman who took the child?’ ‘ Yes, by this token,’ 
he replied, starting up and leading me by the arm to the window in the 
bar-room, which looked out upon a large yard that was graced by one 
single, immense elm-tree. Pointing to it, he said: ‘There was a hanging- 
bird’s nest built there the same year, by the most splendid bird I ever 
see. It ‘tracted attention. No body knew what kind of bird it was. 
This woman said it was a Baltimore oriole, and she said that was her 
name, and bid my little girl to watch over the pretty creature for her sake. 
The bird lived in that same nest for years; and that’s the reason I re- 
member Mrs. Baltimore’s name so well.’ 

‘And they had called ner Jane, after my mother! . . . And in 
my sister [ had lost my wife! Was it enough? I could hardly answer 
myself then; I confess it would be a less difficult matter now. 

‘When I returned to ———, I took no time to think the matter over : 
the dim likeness to some thing or some one I had loved long ago, which 
I had always traced in Jane, took a new meaning now — did not mount 
any longer to an unknown sphere on my transcendental faith in pre- 
existences. It was with the thought of a brother going to a beloved 
sister, that I began to think of the Jane I was going home to. The 
astonishment of discovery over, I felt that it was all nght and joyous. 
The Magnetic Influence was explained to me! 

‘I had been gone little over a fortnight: my first motion on reaching 
the city was to call upon my sister. When I sent my name to her, a 
card was returned, on which was written, ‘I am glad to hear of your 
return, but am not well to-day. Excuse me, dear Warren.’ ‘Show me 
to Miss Baltimore’s room,’ I said to the waiter who brought the message, 
and the moment after I stood in Jane’s little parlor. I went there with 
the freedom of a brother, but my friend was of course not able to look 
upon my intrusion in that light, and I fancied her surprise had a little of 
indignation in it. ‘I could not help it, I said, apologizing to her look; 
‘I must see you to-day.’ She blushed scarlet as I spoke, half rose, then 
sat again, and finally buried her face in her hands without speaking. ‘I 
must know the meaning of this; you astonish me,’ I said. She looked 
up, but every particle of color had fled from my face, and taking a letter 
which lay open on the table beside her, threw herself on the floor beside 
me, and said, ‘You shall know, read; but forgive me, oh, forgive me, 
Warren !’ 

‘To ONE WHO IS THE THOUGHT OF MY THOUGHTS, THE BRIDE OF MY HEART —JANB BALTIMORE: 


‘I nave reached a point at last, which I have for two years past been striving to gain. I have 
a home to offer her who has become the object of my adoration. Begard for you alone, dear 


- lady, has prevented my saying what my own inclination has tempted me often and often to 


speak. For myself, your love and poverty had been enough; but 1 must have ease and leisure 
to offer you, beside my love, or, nothing. I imposed this necessity on myself, and feel that it is 
well to have done so, for all difficulties are conquered at last! at last! and now —shall I plead 
for naught? Oh, I have looked into your eyes, and through them gazed forward into such a 
future as poets dream of, as laborers only realize! _More than the loveliest creations of renowned 
artists have you been to me in your divine humility, your patience, and your loveliness. The 
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mere thought of you has been inspiration— assurance. In your pursuits have you ever looked 
forward to a pleasant place, a shelter quiet, and peaceful, and holy, over which the good angels 
will love to guard? In such a paradise have | centred my best hopes. I have no wish to stand 
in the Temple of Fame, a dweller there; and you—oh, are not you content to go from this noise, 
and strife, and confusion, to the shade of our own vine and fig-tree, where we may find shelter 
and rest? Jane, will you go with me thither ?’ 


‘A shudder passed over me, almost a pang, as I read this letter, and 
saw her at my feet weeping so violently. I had never seen her weep 
before. Surely it was not such feeling that my letter had aroused. But 
I conquered my selfish thought with a recollection: she was my sister still ! 
and by her conduct must I not so judge it? She too had known of this 
magnetic influence! I said: ‘If you could, you would obey your heart’s 
dictates, and write no sisterly answer to this proposal; your whole soul 
would leap out in a blind passion, as his ; you would rush to his embrace, 
not take him calmly by the hand. Do 1 not read your heart aright?’ 
There was still no answer. 

‘¢* And in Gon’s name, go,’ I said solemnly; ‘there is no bar. Jane, 
dear, dear Jane, I have heard that we had one father, one mother: you 
are my own dear sister ! One who’ Never, never shall I forget that 
look of love (a sister’s!) and gratitude she cast upon me as I spoke thus ; 
the next instant she was fainting at my feet. 

‘That I recovered with no serious injury from the shock which, I con- 
fess, the conviction gave me, that before she knew our relationship Jane 
had infinitely preferred another before me, let the statement that I also 
humbly sued on my knees for the love of the dear little woman who is 
now my wife, answer; and the reader will be assured that I learned 
speedily to be satisfied with the solution of that mystery of magnetic in- 
fluence, when I declare that I can now, as I did long ago, read Jane’s 
‘answer (no matter how I chanced upon it) to him who is her husband, 
without a sigh : 





‘IT nap thought it was mere admiration of your genius, a friendly interest in your success, a 
passionate love for your profession ; I had deceived myself into any thing but the thought that 
dove was in the secret of my regard for you. When you gave me the key to your own heart —oh, 
it is my joy, my pride, my glory to confess it— my own opened at the sight! I needed not 
to ask myself, Coud/d I love? is this love which makes my heart to throb so, and my tears to fall? 
Oh, when I knelt that night to pray, and one name only was in my heart, one thought only in my 
head ; when all that 1 should have asked, grace to support me in this time of joyful need, was 
forgotten, a blessing upon you was all to which I could give utterance! Now am I satisfied! 
There is no other good in this life for which I can ask —no more need for supplications! You. 
you love me —I could crave no other boon of earthly good: this comprehends a//. To go with 
you, heart joined to heart, and thought to thought, for life! Oh, life is short; it is taking wings — 
it flies: but eternity 2s here! You have led me to the hill-tops of human happiness. I am at 
peace: will you believe that, when I write so tumultuously? I can look now — oh, Gop bless 
you!—not through mists of uncertainty, into that future, which like —— shaded path 
spreads before me ; for as I go on, henceforth I may lean on your arm, and hear your voice, my 
beloved, saying what was never said for me before. I have found now all the fame, all the 
public for which I longed, in you, whose voice is better than a thousand —in you, whose love is 
my crown of glory.’ 
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WE are not worse at once, The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay ; 
But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 
Ay, and religion too, shall strive in vain 

To stem the headlong torrent. 


Scorr. 
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Stanzas: The Setting Sun, 
















FareweE tt, O Sun! 
On the horizon’s rim 
Low bow’d, thy glory dim, 
Thy journey done : 

So some fallen monarch lies, 
Blinding the sight no more, 
At will scanned careless o’er, 
By common eyes. 


Lower—more low— 

The broken edge, between, 

Of our old earth is seen 
Ascending slow ; 

As its presen nay 3 on 

With mountain, sea, and plain, 

Nation and town, again 

Comes steady round. 


Linger awhile ! 
Still let thy crimson beam 
Through the dark forest stream, 
O’er the tield smile. 

Tn vain! thy hour is past: 
Never on earth was giv’n 

A glory so like heav’n, 

And giv'n to last. 


Now almost gone: 

Silent and sad I gaze 

On thy expiring blaze. 
Farewell, O Sun! 

So some belov’d one dies, 

And takes, in faith’s warm light, 

His everlasting flight 

From our wet eyes. 


Thou dost not set: 
Though plunged our globe beneath, 
Though quenched in seeming death, 
Thou shinest yet. 
In God’s appointed time, 
Thou wilt, like Hm once slain, 
Before our eyes, again, 
Uprise sublime. 


Yes, even now, 
O’er realms, to thee revealed, 
From our small view concealed, 
Beneath thy brow, 
Thou see’st, from pole to pole, 
Blue gleaming at thy feet, 
With many a shore and fleet, 
Atlantic roll. 
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Beneath thy eye, 
Arctic ice-cliff and plain, 
Warm field of golden grain, 
And Indian valley lie; 
While on the ship’s lone way, 
Around the Cape, storm-tossed, 
The dark and frowning coast 
Smiles in thy ray. 


And so, when I, 
Life’s weary travel o'er, 
Reach that black, fatal shore, 
At length to die, 
Almighty Gop! teach me, 
As Earth’s brief phantoms fade, 
To follow undismayed, 
Trusting in Tyee. 


Beyond Death’s night, 
Let nobler prospects rise, 
New fields and fairer skies 
Break on my sight; 
And so, my tir’d race run, 
May my last moments shine, 
Radiant and calm, like thine, 
O setting Sun! 


A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER. 


Tue house of Herr Fluellen stood upon a gentle slope near the head 
of one of those romantic valleys that lie embosomed among the lower 
Alps. At no great distance the Aar coursed pleasantly along; in the 
back-ground the mountain scenery, with gulf, and torrent, and rock, and 
precipice, contrasted strangely with the silent, smooth-flowing stream, and 
the peaceful, tranquil meadow. 

After leaving the little cottage we strolled leisurely on, lingering to 
enjoy every new prospect, so that the morning wore insensibly away, and 
the afternoon was beginning to wane, before we approached the place of 
our destination. Thus far I had forborne asking my companion one word, 
about the family we were to visit; although my curiosity was aroused. 
I contented myself with conjectures, and went quietly forward without 
any thing better to satisfy me. 

‘For some time before we came to the end of our journey, I observed 
marks of improvement in the condition of things every where about us 
Neat cottages could all along be seen, skirted with beech, and oak, 
and chestnut, surrounded by ples sant gardens and by green fields, through 
which stznwberrics were profusely s attered : while occasional groves “of 
pine and fir dotted the landscape, and the wild che ry, the barberry, the 
hazle-nut, and the mulberry tree invited the traveller by their temptin 
shade, or an agreeable display of their peculiar fruit. In the fields the 
peasants industriously pursued their labors ; and groups of young girls 
and boys ran up and dow n, half frolicking, half assisting in the work of 
the husbandman. Pretty maidens lightly turned the new-mown grass, 
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444 A Sequel to St. Leger. May, 
and here and there an old man, grizzled and bowed by time, went 
slowly through with his customary routine. The lively sounds of the 
children, and the occasional music of a young maiden’s laughter, would 
reach us as we travelled on, and it was with difficulty I restrained myself 
from leaving the road and joining the party in the meadow. 

The inhabitants we chanced to encounter appeared to be of a race 
superior to any we had before met with. The men were well formed and 
robust ; the women, too, were gracefully shaped, and had handsome 
faces, and were not deformed by the absurd mode of arranging their 
dress which we had before so frequently observed. Indeed there was an 
appearance of comfort and of thrift, evidencing a flourishing and a pros- 
perous community ; intelligent and cheerful faces smiled a welcome as we 
passed, and not a sound or a sight met ear or eye which could detract 
from the pleasurable scene. 

I inquired of Macklorne the meaning of the change. ‘ Here,’ said I, 
‘we find not only marks of well-directed industry, but there is on all sides 
an air of quiet happiness and of real contentment, which I do not re- 
member ever before to have witnessed. How is it accounted for?’ 

* Herr Fluellen,’ 

‘Well, what of Herr Fluellen ?’ 

‘ Wait till we reach his house, and you shall presently understand.’ 
And will the interesting one who is to ‘ console’ 
say for what — be the expounder of this mystery ? 

As you please. I presume you will prefer Aer explanations to those 
of our host.’ 

‘ But you will not give me any clue?’ 

‘Not I: I am determined not to rob you of a particle of the happi- 
ness you are to enjoy by uttering one word.’ 

‘ How considerate ! I begin to be impatient ; beside, if it must be con- 
fessed, lam hungry. I hope we are near the end of our journey ?” 

‘That is the house yonder. You can just see a part of it through the 
trees. Now, prepare : 

‘For what ?’ 

‘For the meeting. I wonder if you will like each other! I know 
you will: and then—ah, and then; after all there may be a sigh after 
that ‘ and then.’’ 

‘Macklorne turned moralizer! Surely, something in the atmos- 

here : 

‘Hush! here is the house.’ 

This was true enough: in the warmth of conversation I omitted to 
notice that we had arrived opposite a large commodious mansion, which 
stood at some distance from the road, but to which a pleasant lane led 
by a direct route. Into this we turned, and were soon at thedoor. Be- 
fore, however, we had an opportunity of seeking admission it was opened, 
and a man considerably past the prime of life, but in appearance still 
active, stepped forward and shook Macklorne kindly by the hand, with 
expressions of pleasure at seeing him. He then welcomed me with 
a most benevolent air. ‘Will you come in? 2’ he inguired; ‘I am 
just at this moment quite alone: Madame has gone out and Josephine 
with her; they willsoon return. I presume you will not decline supper 2” 
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‘We dined scantily, and have been on our feet the whole day,’ said my 
companion. ‘ Youhave not long to wait,’ replied Herr Fluellen ; ‘ but first 
you shall go to your apartments.’ Here he called to a servant, who con- 
ducted us to our rooms ; where, after relieving myself of the dust which had 
accumulated from the road, I joined Macklorne, and we returned to the 
sitting-room. I had now a better opportunity for observing our host. 
He was tall, of a dignified bearing, yet unassuming, with a manner kind 
and benevolent, without being forward or even affable. His face displayed 
the workings of something holy upon it; no petty, no narrow senti- 
ment was stamped there. It was indeed a singular countenance. It ex- 
hibited nothing of what is called shrewdness or tact, neither was it expres- 
sive of any worldly characteristics. You could not say that its posses- 
sor was ah ambitious man, or a designing man, or that he was learned, 
or valiant, or accomplished. But the knave would blanch before that 
mild look, so full of kindness and of truth; and the man of craft 
find his cunning fail him in the presence of one who seemed to regard 
only what was upright. The scholar would hesitate to array him as an 
antagonist on the most abstruse point, and no person, however bold and 
daring, would deem it prudent to offer him insult or indignity. Such 
was the appearance of the man who now stood up to welcome me as I came 
from my apartment back to the room I had left. I observed that Mack- 
lorne exhibited a deference and a respect toward our host which I never 
had seen him manifest before for any person. In so doing his own charac- 
ter evidently appeared to its true advantage ; and although surrounded 
with a new scene, yet for the moment I forgot myself to wonder what 
had brought these two together, and what were the circumstances that 
had endeared the heart of the wanderer to this venerable man. I con- 
trasted in a moment Macklorne’s situation with my own: he, with no tie, 
no near kindred, no position, no substantial objects, yet uncomplaining, 
cheerful, and active in the exercise of every benevolent feeling; while I, 
with friends and relations, with fortune, place, and every promised advan- 
tage to be derived from them, was unsatisfied, dispirited ; exercising none 
of my faculties for the benefit of any one. I suppose I must have made 
a strange appearance in this revery, for I was recalled to myself by Mack- 
lorne’s anxiously inquiring what was the matter. Herr Fluellen now di- 
rected his attention to me, and conversed about the route we had passed 
over during the day, making many remarks which excited much interest. 
He then spoke of my own country, and seemed to be familiar with its 
institutions and form of government. Presently he inquired how long I 
had been on.the Continent, and what places I proposed to visit. I 
scarcely know why, but I felt as if this man was reading my soul; that 
he possessed a touchstone, which, when applied, crumbled all the artificial 
frame-work that surrounded me, so that I was left without affectation, simu- 
lation, or disguise — and how much we are all disguised — quite open to 
his inspection. This was not through any inquisitiveness, for he asked 
me few questions, and none whatever which could be deemed personal: 
neither did he regard me with a keen penetrating glance, such as your 
man of sagacity often turns upon a new acquaintance ; on the contrary, 
his whole expression was mild, and benignant, and pure —very pure. 


5S 
Our conversation was interrupted by Macklorne, who had walked out 
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and stood in front of the house, and who now exclaimed, in a delighted 
tone, ‘They are coming!’ This brought us both out, and on looking down 
the road I saw a caléche driving rapidly toward us. Soon it turned in at 
the lane, and in another moment stopped just at our feet. Herr Fluellen 
and Macklorne both reached forward to assist the ladies from the carriage, 
while I retreated a few steps to give my friend an opportunity of receiving 
a welcome, unconstrained by the presence of a stranger. But this was 
quite unnecessary; for no sooner had they descended than Macklorne 
beckoned me to him, and presented me, first to Madame Fluellen, and 
then to her daughter, before they h: ad time scarcely to accost him. 
Madame appeared to be an amiable person, with a dignified ease of 
manner, but evidently in delicate health. As Macklorne walked by her 
side mato the house, I was left to accompany the young lady. She was 
tall, of a perfect figure, with large, deep eyes of an indescribable color, 
whose expression was not upon their surf: we, for one could instantly feel 
that it required more“than a passing object to call it forth: she wore a 
simple dress of white muslin: as she descended from the c: uriage she 
threw off a round straw hat, and I observed that her hair, which was a 
beautiful golden brown, was parte «1 from the forehead, and braided with 
ribbon, and brought vennd and joined to the locks behind: her face was 
indeed very love ly, and as I walked by her side along the path which led 
into the house I whispered to myse lf the words of Macklorne, —‘ Who 
shall console you !’ 

I do not remember that I said a word to Josephine Fluellen — 
that was her name—as we went along together. I cannot tell why 
it was that I felt in no haste to commence the conversation. But 
I did feel pervading me a throng of happy sensations circling from 
heart to brain, and as I turned half round to look on this magnificent 
creature her eyes fell upon mine: I suppose there was something in my 
look which be trayed the interest I felt; for in an instant the expression 
of her eyes changed as if the soul had be en summoned into them: they 
were then as quickly averted, while as yet not a word had been spok n. 
I resolved that I would address some thing to my new acqui aintance before 
we entered the house, and after a vain search for a topic, I said to her, 
quite despairingly, ‘ Upon my word, I have been endeavoring to think of 
something to say to you, and cannot succeed.’ ‘Am I then so formida- 
ble?’ said the young lady, smiling. ‘I believe so,’ I replied, ‘but the 
spell is broken. What an enchanting prospect !’ I continued, as we were 
about to go into the house: ‘of all views I ever be ‘held, this seems to me 
the loveliest. Who can- help being happy here?’ ‘We are all very 
happy,’ said Josephine Fluellen, ‘ but not because the scenery is beauti iful. 
Indeed it depends, I think, entirely on ourselves whether what we behold 
is pleasing or not.’ 

‘ And how ?’ 

‘Something within must sympathize with these outward influences, or 
we fail to enjoy or to be impressed.’ 

‘But does not such a scene as this awaken that something within ?’ 

‘Most certainly, if we are in the mood; but if we are not, it will have 
no effect, and that is why I say that all depends on ourselves,’ 

‘WwW ell, I believe you are right, and I have only to congratulate myself 
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for being quite ripe for agreeable i impressions.’ ‘As I said this I bowed 
pleasantly to my companion, who, though the color rose slightly in her 
cheek, smiled amiably in return. We entered the house together, and 
Josephine Fluellen left me to prepare herself for supper, soon to be an- 
nounced. 

‘George and Henrietta will soon be here, said Herr Fluellen to Mack- 
lorne. ‘I was just going to inquire for them,’ replied the latter. 

‘They were married in May, and are living a little way from me, by 
the new brunnen which you discovered. The -y have a neat cottage ; 
although small, it is quite as large as they require ; and they are hap py 
in each other’ ‘ Richly does Geor ge deserve his happiness,’ said Mack- 
lorne. ‘ How I long to see him! And Henriett: ered presume she has 
altered very little, unless to become h: appier as George’s bride than as his 
sweetheart.’ ‘What right have you to presume any thing on the sub- 





ject?’ cried a lively voice close by the speaker. ‘ Pray, cease talking 


nonsense, and pay some little respect to the ladies ;’ and before Mack- 
lorne could turn, a fairy-like creature, petite and full of gayety, extended 
one hand to him, while with the other she dragged Jose phine Fluellen 
after her into the room. ‘I believe, she continued, ‘ that for once some 
strange spirit possesses people here. I have been searching all around 
for Josephine ; ; and, father, where do you think I found her?” coming 
familiarly to the Herr, and seating herself on his knee : ‘why—I declare 
I will disclose all—be fore her mirror, doing nothing, arranging nothing, 
but looking this way and that way, and’——— Here the lively creature 
screamed out as if in pain, in consequence of an application of Jose »phine’s 
ringers to her ear, which had the effect to call her attention to me, who 
up to that moment had remained unobserved by her. She slid quickly 
from her seat, and with a look as much as to say, ‘ Bless me, a stranger ! 
whom have we here?’ she bowed slightly at the mention of my name, “and 
then ran on as wildly as before, takinty no farther notice of my being 
present. Soon George Fluellen, a fine manly-looking fellow, came in. 
He was overjoyed at seeing Macklorne, and grasped my hand with the 
warmth of an old friendship. We were then called to supper, where we 
found Madame Fluellen already at the table, and we all took our seats. 
Before any thing was served the whole family remained in serious silence 
for about half a ‘minute, although nothing was uttered even in a whisper. 
The effect was impressive, certainly more ¢o than if a prayer had been 
repeated by the Herr, for it threw on each person the solemnity of a 
service. 
The board of our host was a generous one, and the conversation was 
carried on with animation. Many questions were put to Macklorne about 
his journeyings, from which I discovered that the history of my friend 
was well known to the family. I was myself placed next to the bride, and 
despite her wildness we managed to become acquainted and on good 
terms. She asked with assumed naiveté what had brought me thither, 
and I replied in the same tone, ‘To witness the mayne of herself and 
husband — an example to all youths and maidens.’ ‘ Ah!” she exclaimed, 
with an air of commiseration, ‘do not be too much encouraged by w hat 
you see; there is but one Henrietta in the world? ‘And how many 
Josephines are there?’ I demanded quietly. ‘ How stupid I am,’ she 
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answered quickly ; ‘and you have really come to see my fai air sister there. 
Josephine,’ she said, ‘do not listen to our conversation : you were listening, 
I declare ; so I will tell you the whole: this gentleman, whose name I 
shall never be able to remember, says to me in confidence — recollect: in 
confidence’ ‘ Nay,’ said eg ‘then I will not let you repeat 
it.” ‘ Neither will I) cries George. ‘ Nor I) said Macklorne ; and the little 
beauty fairly had the tables turned upon her. Supper passed off in the 
most agreeable manner, after which I walked with Herr Fluellen into the 
sitting-room, thinking it proper to explain the circumstances myself which 
had made me his guest, while the rest of the party left the house to visit 
George’s cottage. I discov ered that Macklorne had in a measure antici- 
pated me. ¢ My young friend,’ said the Herr, ‘this is your home until 
you are tired of us and desire to go else where. Perhaps among these 
mountains you may gain lessons which shall be of more value than the 
lectures of the learned. The people here are in the main simple, and 
unlettered ; they have to contend with long winters and a severe climate, 
while the summers are short and little time is afforded to secure the har- 
vest; but these very things make them hardy and energetic. They 
must necess: arily be fr ugal, so that to be temperate with them is 
scarcely a virtue. We are most of us moulded by the circumstances under 
which we are placed ; few indeed have the strength to become a law unto 
themselves, to seize on what is at hand and make it subservient.’ ‘ But,’ 
I asked, ‘ do not such stupendous scenes as we here behold — mountains, 
glaciers, precipices, cataracts, forests — have their influence? Do they not 
fill the minds of those who dwell among them with lofty thoughts and 
aspirations ?’ 

‘I do not think so,’ replied Herr Fluellen, ‘and I believe my observa- 
tion enables me to judge rightly. That these things are without influence, 
however, by no means follows; but it is in a different way. The hunts- 
man pursues the chamois to the highest peaks and along the most 
dangerous precipices, and in this way learns to despise both danger and 
fatigue. The passes of the Alp are perilous and full of intricacies, and the 
cow-herd by his daily occupation becomes inured to hardships and priva- 
tions. Owing to the severity of the climate a livelihood is secured only 
by unremitted toil: therefore the peasant is industrious and patient. 
All these things make our people bold, hardy, laborious, enduring and 
temperate. While the monuments which Nature has erected are to them 
so many strongholds against their enemies, so that they feel indepen- 
dent and free.’ 

‘IT have never taken this matter-of-fact view of the subject,’ I said, 
‘and I dislike to admit the-correctness of what I can hardly dispute; 
yet it overturns a favorite theory of mine as to the influence of natural 
scenery.’ 

‘ At your age,’ continued the Herr, ‘one may give up a theory without 
danger; still do not discard this altogether. You behold all that is 
sublime and majestic, and your soul is carried away by the picture ; for to 
you it is not only fresh, but you view with feelings quite prepared to en- 
joy, untrammelled by care, by anxiety, or by other pressing circumstances : 
not so they who inhabit the region. To them every thing is apt to be 
reduced by the scale of necessity ; for in every-day life we generally dis- 
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To the Swallow. 
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“These pr cts ine exert no 


moral influence: as features in the economy of life, they exert a powerful 
one, by producing in the character what shall be necessary to meet the 


emergency. 
op portunity to observe for yourse lf. 
cottage ? 


But we will defer our discussion until you may have an 


Are you inclined to visit my son’s 


You will find the young people ‘there.’ 


We went out together, and following : a small path, which led through 
adjoining fields, were soon at the place. 


°° tas Fs 


Pa EO WW, 


BY RUFUS HENRY BACON. 


I. 


Swattow, herald of the Spring, 
Through the warm and balmy air, 
Speeding on thy vivid wing, 
Sharply, sw eetly tw ittering, 
Thou hast freed my soul from care. 


It. 


Long in winter, listless, pining, 
I have waited thee to hear ; 
On my couch of pain reclining, 
Only wreaths of cypress twining, 
Many a time has death been near. 


III, 
Now, up in the April sky, 

Or along the flgwing river, 
Echoes far thy he cry ; 
Sunny Spring an@ Summer nigh, 

Me from sickness to deliver. 


Iv, 


First, while lingered yet the snow, 


The blue-bird on the tree-top swaying, 


Sat and warbled soft and low, 
Hesitant to stay or go, 
Winter seemed so long delaying. 


Vv. 


Then the red-breast, hither flying, 
Near his olden haunts to be, 

Mateless yet, his flute-notes trying, 

The nest paternal curious eyeing, 
Brought new life and hope to me. 


* Ingleside, April, 1851. 
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vi. 


| Warm clouds sail the heavens through, 

| Warm winds over fields are blowing ; 
| Warm the Stn drinks up the dew, 

| Golden in his home of blue ; 

Life to Nature’s heart bestowing. 


Vit. 


Swell the young buds, bloom the flowers : 
| Orchards glen um with blossomed snow : 
To the young grass come soft showers ; 
| Gladly fly the laughing hours, 

Shedding fragrance as they go. 


Vill 





| No more, until another year, 
| Will sad days the grave fore shadow: 
| Green leaves on the elm appear, 
| And I with joy give welcome ear, 
While the lark sings from the meadow. 
| rx. 
| Ah, Swallow! little art thou deeming 
How loved thy presence is to me! 
All winter long have I been dreaming, 
| With melancholy fancies teeming, 
| Lest I among the dead should be. 


x 


But now, glad visitant! no more 
Return of winter am I fearing; 
| But on the lake’s resounding shore 
Buoyant I tread; and, as of yore, 
Await the Summer's bright appearing ! 


30 
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E RECLUSE. 


BY RALPH SEAWULP. 


*Suppen and short-lived passions of men take no hold upon him; for he has sat in silent 
thought, by the roar and hurry of the stream, which has rushed on from the beginning of things ; 


and he is quiet in the tumult of the multitude, for he has watched the tracery of le aves play- 


ing safely over the foam.’ Dana's ‘IpLE Maw’ 


‘You have now heard the few brief events that compose my hinge 
phy. That is the sum of my story. Farther than this mine has been a 
shadowy existence — a shadow among shadows. I have always sedu- 
lously avoided the faces of my fellow-men. I first rushed hither in a fit 
of blind fre nzy. Every thing human was hateful in myeyes. I hoped to 
bury myself amid these solit: ary wilds, apart from every association con- 
nected with the cruel event that so sud lenly snapped my heart-strings 
asunder. With Hamlet I groaned in spirit, ‘Oh! that the Evertastine 
had not set his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” With the mad logic of a 
hot-headed boy, I flattered myself that I might here, without violence, 
and at no distant period, terminate a life now pe ainfully burdensome, and 
avoid incurring the awful responsibility of the suicide. These notions, 
false and futile as they were, prevailed in my mind so long, that when I 
began to doubt of the wisdom and uprightness of my conduct, pride, ob- 
stinacy, or a fear of the jeerings of former companions, coupled with a 
perverse acuteness of reasoning that has many times blinded me to truth — 
all these, I say, contributed to prevent a return to my former companions or 
pursuits. By degrees I lost all desire to return. By degrees I persuaded 
myself of the utter vanity and emptiness of this life, and the inanity 
of this mortal existence. With this paralyzing philosophy I have, 
however, dreamed away many along year in rapturous thoughts and 
glorious reveries, still panting after a future state as the ‘hart panteth 
after the water diveokes’ Now, however, as death approaches, upon re- 
viewing the few events and the many mental vicissitudes of my life, I 
have been led to perceive the grossness of my error, and how greatly I 
have sinned against the great AutHor of my being. 

‘The only atonement left me, for the years of useful labor of which 
I have cheated socie ty, is to offer my example as a warning to others ; 
and it is for this reason alone that I have subdued that shyness and 
aversion to the faces of ty fellows which has grown to be a second 
nature with me, and that I have made you my confidant. Still I 
can not think my life has been wholly wasted. Could I discharge 
my conscience from the obligation of service to my fellow-men, I 
should have little to regret and much to console me. Could I look upon 
this existence even as having no higher purpose than that of merely 
preparing us for a future state, in our own way, I should have little 
to repent me. But what torments my soul, and wherein I most winc- 
ingly feel my short-comings, is my delinquency of duty in doing good 
to others. Here was the very error of my logic. I looked upon this life 
merely as preparatory to a higher state of existence. I deemed the 
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whole duty of this life to a to fit myself for that, in such manner and by 
such means as were most pleasing i in my own eyes. But my philosophy 
was quite selfish. I utterly forgot that there were others born into the 
world to whom I owed the service of my life; that I was Gop’s crea- 
ture, placed here for His own purpose —subject to His laws; that I 
was a rebel in daring to be a law to myself; that His own glory and 
not my happiness here or hereafter was His object in my creation, and 
that I owed as the price of my existence a ceaseless endeavor to do good to 
others, for His glory. It is this fatal mistake that now overwhelms me 
with a sense of awful anguish, compared with which the dreadful afflic- 
tion that befell my youth at times seems almost too trivial to bear con- 
sideration. 

‘It seemed to me that the pursuits of mankind were wholly frivolous, 
and a wasteful use of the small modicum of time allotted us in this world 
for the cultivation of those faculties which will shape and color our destiny 
in another. It always appeared to my mind a plain proposition, that life 
in the spiritual world must be but a continuation of life here; in short, 
that immortality was but a continuing and pe rpetuated consciousness. 
For if by immortality we do not mean a Y continuing conscious existence — 
if my future is disconnected from my past —if hereafter I shall be un- 
conscious of what Iam now —if memory and association and developed 
intellectual power expire with my body, then the so-called immortal soul 
is two souls, and it is a matter of entire indifference to either, whether the 
other ever had or will have an existence. Looking from this stand- -point, 
I could but also believe that in that better state there will be different 
degrees and orders of intelligence, as great, if not greater, than here, and 
that this difference would mainly result from cultivation and development 
here. 

‘Thus I reasoned: thus I wholly forgot the moral part of our nature, 
and all those ties and sympathies and associations, which are the foun- 
dation of sentiment and virtue and duty and love. Had my theory 
been correct — were there no part of our nature worthy of cultivation 
except the purely intellectual, we should be unnecessary to each other, 
and I should be equally isolated as a spirit as I have been as a man. It 
is humiliating to me to have been so long wandering in the mazes of 
error without sooner making this discovery, and it more fully illustrates 
the folly and wickedness of my conduct in abandoning my duty and 
flying from mankind. Had I passed my time in the active duties of life, 
this lesson would have been taught me every day; but by shutting my- 
self up from contact with common things, I have involuntarily excluded 
from my apprehension common truth. 

‘If I ramble in this loose talk with you, my young friend, I believe you 
will still try and give me your attention. It is not that age begins to 
dim my faculties, but such myriads of thoughts and reflections crowd 
upon my mind, as I now first, after the lapse of so many years, sit 
face to face with one formed and fashioned like mys self — thoughts that 
have seldom passed the portal of my lips, except in ocgasional exercise to 
prevent the loss of the use of my ‘speech — that I scarcely know where 

to begin or where to stop; and I fear the hand of death will seal my lips 
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before I shall have found time to utter sei Gideight: as most burden my 
soul for want of expression. 

‘Let me now say a few words in passing, that occur to me here, though 
aside from the thread of my story. 

‘ You will doubtless find occasion hereafter to use some suggestions that 
I may throw out to you, and with the ardor of youth you will try to per- 
sudde others to think like yourself. Now hearken to me. You may 
have heard it said that ‘ difference of opinion is not difference of princi- 
ple, and you may add this corollary, that difference of opinion is differ- 
ence of mental or moral organization, or accidental circumstances. 
Neither proposition is more than generally true, though both are e enough 
so for practical purposes. Though truth is immutable and can never 
change, men are as variable as Gop could make them. Add to this, 
how ve ry few things do even the most intellectual contemplate in naked 
reality! How seldom do we follow the guidance of pure reason in the 
formation of our opinions! It is the highest effort of the loftiest intel- 
lect to attain to this. We very seldom see things as they really are. 
We see every thing as it appears to us through the medium of our con- 
stitutional organization. Now, where men differ from you in opinion, 
learn as soon as you can whether this may not result from your difference 
of organization. If you find it is so, dismiss the matter by saying, ‘ It is 
idle to waste words ; it is but a matter of taste,’ or in some suc hy passing 
way. The more you discuss, the more firmly ‘set you will both become 
in your opinions, and the farther removed from a candid examination of 
the question at issue. 

‘Men also differ from pure ignorance. Here, if your opponent is in- 
genuous and eager for truth, it will be delightful to combat his sugges- 
tions : to clear away the doubts and sophistry which envelop his mind, 
and to broaden and illumine his views. But if he is conceited, and dog- 
matical, and obstinate, and impatient of contradiction, as most likely he 
will be, better let him alone. He will do you no good, nor you him; he 
will only ruffle your temper and leave neither of you the wiser. I need 
not mention passion, prejudice, and interest, which are too obvious sources 
of contention; but I should have said, some men will differ from you 
through sheer deficiency of some part of the mental organization requisite 
for the perception of some truths. Talk with them not: it is worse 
than idle; it is folly. You can not make the blind see. 

‘To come back to the thread of my story. Had my views of life been 
sound, I am still confident that my mode of seeking the attainment of 
such purposes would not have been incorrect, at least in my own case, 
constituted as I was by nature, and afflicted as I was by fortune. 

‘The first few years of my life, after the storms of passion had subsided, 
were spent in a candid and careful review of the past. Then I passed in 
solemn procession before my mind all the human beings I had ever en- 
countered, and one by one analy zed their characters, motives, conduct, and 
probable destiny here and in a life tocome. Then I marshalled in order 
under their proper heads or classifications all thoughts and ideas of which I 
had ever read or heard. When some years had been occupied 1 in this labor, 
I began to reflect upon the truth and falsehood of these various thoughts 
and ideas, rejecting what I deemed false, and embracing the true. Having 
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thoroughly fixed in my mind the limits of my acquired knowledge, I be- 
gan with my own strength to dive deeper into the mysteries of things. ] 
had hitherto forborne any extended investigation of general ideas since | 
had chosen the life of an anchorite, and now I approached the task with 
a clearness of vision and indomitableness of spirit unknown to me before. 

‘I have never flattered myse If that I was possessed of any of that pecu- 
culiarity of mental conformation called talent, except perhaps a capacity 
for analy sis, and a facility in discovering resembl ances. These together 
produced a degree of mental power which started objections to disagre ea- 
ble theories, and reconciled the apparent inconsistencies of those which 
followed my inclinations. This mental peculiarity, however, (which doubt- 
less would have earned me a reputation for talent in the world, as it had 
done in some degree already, while I was yet a stripling in college,) I soon 
learned to distrust, to that degree that I have sometimes thought the 
power wasted in watching its vagaries and detecting its fallacies was fully 
equal to the substantial benefit deriv ed from it. Howev er this might be, 
I am satisfied that my mental power, whatever it has been, was the erowth 
of discipline and cultivation—the result of exercising my own thinking 
faculties alone. In the active pursuits of life this would have been im- 
possible. The ten thousand requirements of life, the myriad daily occu- 
pations of the mind and attention, are wholly incompatible with pure, 
connected thought. But the course of mental training I had pursued 
brought forth its fruits. It enabled me to reflect upon whatever subject 

was suggested to my mind without interruption, until I had followed it 
out in all its bearings and relations, and to survey other ideas in any wise 
cognate to it. I could hold the idea up before my mind for days and 
weeks, with a clear, steady, strong light intensely bearing upon it, undis- 
turbed by irrelevant or impertinent shadows. ‘This has been my revelry 
and delight. It has seemingly exalted me to such a degree—so far ren- 
dered me the tyrant and not the slave of my physical nature—that I 
have seemed oftentimes to myself not unlike the first-born walking in the 
garden of Eden, in the footsteps of his Gop. 

‘Nay, I have come to think that the great difference between men in 
respect to intellectual foree depends upon the degree to which they be- 
come masters of themselves—to which they subject to their will the 
attention, the memory, and the application of the faculties they possess. 

‘But I fear I grow tedious, and will not therefore now dwell upon this 
subject farther than to illustrate what I have said by bringing before you 
a classification of the motives of mankind which | thus followed out, in 
the method I have described. 

‘It is a subject upon which my experience is limited, and I may have 
fallen into error, but I believe it to be substantially correct. My specu- 
lations ran much as follows: Within every man’s breast exist cravings 
after an ideal Something, which he seeks to satisfy. This undefined some- 
thing, which he strives to realize, is the source of his ambition; the 
attainment of it, his happiness ; the pursuit of it, his pleasure. Thus 
happiness may differ in kind as well as degree, according to its subject or 


object. Men desire, either 
To do Good to Others ; 


or, 


To do Good to Themselves. 
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The. means by which either of these desires may, to any considerable ex- 
tent, be gratified, are three : 


I. WEALTH; 
Il. Fame; 
Ill. Power. 


Indispensable to the acquisition of either of these, is the 


Mens Sana in Sano Corpore : 
Comprising : 
[. Ambition, Energy, Industry, Perseverance, Confidence, and 
Prudence. 
IT. Skill and Knowledge. 
Ill. Virtue, C heerfulness and Affability. 
IV. Hea Ith and Good-fortune. 


I, Weatrtn, are Cunning, and Knowledge 
of Human Nature. 


2 rec 18] es Nec if iv x ° 
The requisites peculiarly II. Fame, are Learning, Intellect, and 
necessary for the acquisi- Thought 


tion of III. Power, are Self-possession, Consist- 
ency, and Wisdom. 


‘In this manner I pursued a ee and having projected such an 
outline, I would spend months in filling up the details. Thus I learned 
how infinite are the resources within our nature, lying hid, waiting for 
opportunity to call them forth : and thus was I t: aught to reflect into what 
ecstatic bliss this intellectual being of ours may be exalted in that better 
state, when the discipline of our task-work is accomplished, and we are 
relieved from the embarrassments of this life.’ 


NBOORSE-PRILAIRTTHROPISTS : A 8OBRET:. 


BY A REFORMER. | 


—_ ' 


Ou, sweet Puttanturory ! in thy pure name 

How the sleek Sinners of our boasting age 

Set themselves up for Saints! There is no shame 

To which they stoop not ; yet both Fool and Sage, 

Alike imposed on, swell their choir of fame: 

Bend them obeisance — follow where they go! 

Like wondering clowns that crowd a puppet-show, 

And, when the painted van de-erts the town, 

Shout on the hill that it goes rattling down. 

Republicans, who never saw a king, 

Eagerly rush to see some pie-bald ‘thing, 

Said to ape Majesty, dancing on a string ! ! 

Our Republicans are not ‘ Red; but ‘green,’ 
Kneeling to Puncu and Jup¥, as real king and queen! 


April 2, 1851. i 






























LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue House or THE Seven Gasies: a Romance. By Natruanten, Hawtuorne. In one 
volume: pp. 344, Boston: Ticknor, REED anp FIELDs. 

WE arose early, on one of our late rainy mornings, and took up this last work of 
Hawrnorne’s. We read onand on, and didn’t hear Krrry when she rang the break- 
fast bell; and it was not until a mischievous minx, ‘Jose’ called, ‘ for short,’ came 
clattering into the sanctum, bell in hand, and with a silvery, bubbling laugh, that 
would have arrested any body’s attention, soon let us know that we were waited 
for. The matutinal meal was enjoyed with a sense of ‘ good in store ;’ and as soon 
‘as we could with haste dispatch’ it, we were once more in the ‘ House of the 
Seven Gables’ On and on we read: the printers were waiting for ‘copy:’ the 
‘devil’ came and went away again empty-handed; for we never rose from our 
chair until two o'clock in the afternoon. The perusal of the work was then com- 
plete, and we walked ‘down town’ with our mind teeming with the creations, the 
vivid pictures, of a man of true genius. We shall not attempt a regular review, nor 
even an analysis, of this very attractive work. While the story is regularly conver- 
gent toa dénouement, after the manner of the novel proper, it is at the same time a 
perfect picture-gallery of scene and character. It is a most successful attempt to 
‘connect a by-gone time with the very present that is flitting away from us. It is 
a legend, prolonging itself from an epoch now gray in the distance, down into our 
own broad day-light, and bringing along with it some of its legendary mist; and 
the story has its moral, moreover, for it illustrates the truth that the wrong- 
doing of one generation lives into the successive ones, and divesting itself of every 
temporary advantage, becomes a pure and uncontrollable mischief; and rightly 
pondered, the history of the great Pyncuron family will convince the reader of the 
‘folly of tumbling down an avalanche of ill-gotten gold, or real estate, on the heads of 
an unfortunate posterity, thereby to maim and crush them, until the accumulated 
mass shall be scattered abroad in its original atoms.’ We proceed to select a few 
passages, in illustration of Hawrsorne’s peculiar felicity of description. The 
sketch of the progress and final completion of the seven-gabled edifice is admi- 
rably artistic; and the weird picture of its founder, found dead in his apartment 
on the day of his ‘house-warming,’ is worthy of the pen of Scorr. The following 
is a picture of an old maid of the great family, who, like her ‘forbears, had been 
sitting aloof within her circle of gentility, while the rest of the world was fighting 
out its battle with one kind of necessity or another, until the family property 
melted into adecadence that demanded personal exertion fora livelihood. Behold, 
then, Hepzisan Pyncueon, the last of the great family, ‘a lady who had fed her- 
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self from childhood with the shadowy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and whose 
religion it was, that a lady’s hand soils itself irremediably by doing aught for 
bread,’ behold this ‘ born lady,’ after sixty years of narrowing means, stepping down 


from her pedestal of imaginary rank! Poverty, treading closely upon her heels for 
a life-time, has come up with her at last. She must earn ber own food or starve; 
and she opens a penny -‘store’ under the very eaves of the ‘House of the Seven 
Gables:’ 


‘Ler us behold, in poor Hepzinan, the immemorial lady — two hundred years old on this side 
of the water, and thrice as many on the other; with her antique portraits, pedigrees, coats of 
arms, records and traditions, and her claim, as joint heiress, to that princely territory at the east- 
ward, no longer a wilderness, but a populous fertility; born, too, in PyNcnron-street, under the 
Pyxcueon-elm, and in the Pyncngon-house, where she has spent all herdays — reduced now, in 
that very house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop! 

‘This business of setting up a petty shop is almost the only resource of women, in circum- 
stances at all similar to those of our unfortunate recluse. With her near-sightedness, and those 
tremulous fingers of hers, at once inflexible and delicate, she could not be aseamstress; although 
her sampler, of fifty years gone-by, exhibited some of the most recondite specimens of ornamen- 
tal needie work. <A school for little children had been often in her thoughts; and, at one time, 
she had begun a review of her early studies in the New-England Primer, with a view to prepare 
herself for the office of instructress. But the love of children had never been quickened in Hrp- 
zisan’s heart, and was now torpid, if not extinct; she watched the little people of the neighbor- 
hood from her chamber-window, and doubted whether she could tolerate a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them. Beside, in our day, the very A B C has become a science, greatly too 
abstruse to be any longer taught by pointing a pin from letter to letter. A modern child could 
teach old Hepzivau more than old Hepzisan could teach the child. So— with many acold, deep 
heart-quake at the idea of at last coming into sordid contact with the world, from which she had 
so long kept aloof, while every added day of seclusion had rolled another stone against the cavern- 
door of her hermitage —the poor thing bethought herself of the ancient shop-window, the 
rusty scales, and dusty till. 

‘it was overpoweringly ridiculous—we must honestly confess it—the deportment of the 
maiden lady while setting her shop in order for the public eye. She stole on tiptoe to the win- 
dow, as cautiously as if she conceived some bloody-minded villain to be watching behind the 
elm-iree, with the intent to take her life. Stretching out her long, lank arm, she put a paper of 
pexrl-buttons, a Jew’s-harp, or whatever the small article might be, in its destined place, and 
straightway vanished back into the dusk, as if the world need never hope for another glimpse 
of her. It might have been fancied, indeed, that she expected to minister to the wants of the 
community unseen, like a disembodied divinity, or enchantress, holding forth her bargains to the 
reverential and awe-stricken purchaser, in an invisible hand. But Herzisan had no such flat- 
tering dream. She was well aware thatshe must ultimately come forward, and stand revealed in 
her proper individuality; but, like other sensitive persons, she could not bear to be observed in 
the gradual process, and chose rather to flash forth on the world’s ‘astonished gaze at once. 

*The inevitable moment was not much longer to be delayed. The sunshine might now be 
seen stealing down the front of the opposite house, from the windows of which came a reflected 
gleam, struggling through the boughs of the elm-tree, and enlightening the interior of the shop 
more distinctly than heretofore. The town appeared to be waking up. A baker’s cart had 
already rattled through the street, chasing away the latest vestige of night’s sanctity with the 
jingle-jangle of its dissonant bells. A milkman was distributing the contents of his cans from 
door to dvor; and the harsh peal of a fisherman’s conch-shell was heard far off, around the 
corner. 

*None of these tokens escaped Hgepztsan’s notice. The moment had arrived. To delay 
longer would be only to lengthen out her misery. Nothing remained, except to take down the 
bar from the shop-door, leaving the entrance free— more than free — welcome, as if all were 
household friends —to every passer-by, whose eyes might be attracted bythe commodities at 
the window. This last act 4eeztBaH now performed, letting the bar fall with what smote upon 
her excited nerves as a most astounding clatter. Then—as if the only barrier betwixt herseif 
and the world had been thrown down, and a flood of evil consequences would come tumbling 
through the gap—she fled into the inner parlor, threw herself into the ancestral clbow-chair, 
and wept. 

‘Our miserable old Hepzinan! It is a heavy annoyance {o a writer, who endeavors to repre- 
sent nature, i's various attitudes and circumstances, in a reasonably correct outline and true 
coloring, that so much of the mean and ludicrous should be hopelessly mixed up with the 
purest pathos which life any where supplies to him. What tragic dignity, for example, can be 
wrought into a scene like this! How can we elevate our history of retribution for the sin of long 
ago, when, as one of our most prominent figures, we are compelled to introduce — not a young and 
lovely woman, nor even the stately remains of beauty, storm-shattered by affliction — but a gaunt, 
sallow, rusty-jointed maiden, in a long-waisted silk gown, and with the strange horror of a turban 
on her head! Her visage is not even ugly. It is redeemed from insignificance only by the con- 
traction of her eye-brows into a near-sighted scowl. And, finally, her great life-trial seems to be, 
that, after sixty years of idleness, she finds it convenient toearn comfortable bread by setting up 
a shop in a small way. 

‘Miss Hepzisan Pyncneon sat in the oaken elbow-chair, with her hands over her face, 
giving way to that heavy down-sinking of the heart which most persons have experienced, when 
the image of hope itself seems ponderously moulded of lead, on the eve of an enterprise at once 
doubtful and momentous. She was suddenly startled by the tinkling alarum — high, sharp, and 
irregular — of a little bell. The maiden lady arose upon her feet, as pale as a ghost at cock-crow ; 
or she was an enslaved spirit, and this the talisman to which she owed obedience. This little 
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bell, to speak in plainer terms, being fastened over the shop-door, was so contrived as to vibrate 
by means of a steel spring, and thus convey notice to the inner regions of the house, when any 
customer should cross the threshold. Its ugly and spiteful little din (heard now for the first time, 
perhaps, since Hepzinau’s periwigged predecessor had retired from trade) at once set every 
nerve of her body in responsive and tumultuous vibration. The crisis was uponher! Her first 
customer was at the door.’ 


Very life-like is the description given of the petty customers who call at ‘ Old- 
Maid Pyncueon’s cent-shop ;’ a little girl sent by her mother to match a skein of 
thread; a care-wrinkled woman, ‘ old before her time,’ fora few pounds of flour; a 
tippling drunkard ; a round, bustling, fire-ruddy housewife for yeast; and ‘last but 
not least, although small, a little dingy urchin, with a book and slate under his 
arm, his shoes out at the toes, and the frizzles of his flaxy hair sticking through the 
crevices of his ragged chip-hat, who comes in successively and purchases a gin- 
gerbread ‘Jim-Crow’ and an ‘elephant, and finally satisfies his appetite with a 
‘camel, But we must refer our readers to the work itself for their further enjoy- 
ment, for our space is too limited for more extracts. There is a charming love- 
story permeating the book, and many characters cleverly depicted and most artis- 
tically discriminated ; but more of these ‘can we not now relate” The volume is 
neatly printed, as are all the works which proceed from the flourishing and popular 
house of the pub ishe's. 


PuBLICATIONS or THE Hovse or A.S. Barnes anv Company, New-York: Davigs’ ‘ Logic of 
Mathematics:’ Bartietrtr’s * Elements of Natural Philosophy:’? MAaNsrigtp’s ‘ American 
Education :’ Spexcer’s De TocquEvILLeE’s * American Institutions:’ FuLToN AND EasTMAn’s 
* Book-Keeping:’ * Christian Melodies.’ 


Amone the most enterprising and judicious publishers of useful works in this 


metropolis, stands the house of A. 8. Barnes anp Compayy, Number Fifty-one 
John-street. The large public favor enjoyed by this house is the legitimate result 
of the excellence of its selections, and the creditable manner in which they have 
been ‘committed to types and paper. We have enumerated at the head of this 
notice some of the more prominent of their publications, the character of which we 
propose briefly to set forth ; premising, howbeit, that some of them little require 


even this slight favor at our hands, they having passed through several editions. 
The first upon our list,‘ The-Logic and Utility of Mathematics,’ by Professor Da- 
vies, of West-Point, has established a high reputation for its author. It is a close 
analysis of that system of mathematical instruction which has been pursued at the 
Military Academy over a quarter of a century, and which has given to that insti- 
tution its celebrity as a school of mathematical science. ‘ Barttert’s Philosophy’ 
is the first of three volumes, designed for academies and colleges, comprising a 


SD 


course of Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy. It embraces the subject of 
Mechanics, the ground-work of the whole. It is written with great perspicuity, is 
complete in itself, having no necessary dependence, for the full comprehension of its 
contents, upon the volumes which are to follow. It is printed upon large, clear 
types, and contains marginal notes, tables of reference, and very numerous diagrams. 
Mr. MansFIELp’s book is well calculated to excite attention to what should consti- 
tute the true elements of an American education. It is a work which will aid the 
contemplation of those higher and nobler principles which lie beyond the details of 
books and the modes of instruction. The work upon our‘ American Institutions,’ by 
De TocqurviLtE, which has heretofore been noticed at large in these pages, is enriched 
in the present edition by copious and valuable notes from the competent pen of Hon. 
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Joun C. Spencer. The words ‘fifth edition, in the title-page of Futton anp Easr- 
“an’s comprehensive work on ‘ Book-Keeping, sufficiently attest the justice of its 
claims to the patronage of merchants and accountants. Its illustrative tables are 
admirably clear and distinct. We are glad to welcome a volume like the ‘ Christian 
Songster.’ It supplies an important desideratum. It combines a good variety of 
old familiar tunes with a few new ones, with a corresponding variety of hymns, 
suitable for private reading as well as for public singing. All the works we have 
mentioned are distinguished by the neatness and excellence of their typographical 
execution. 





HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION RESPECTING THE History, CONDITION AND 
Proseecrs OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED States. Collected and Prepared un- 
der the Direction of the Bureau of Incian Affairs, by Act of Congress. By Henry R. ScHoo.- 
craFT, LL.D. Ulustrated by Captain 8. Eastman, United Siates’ Army. In one volume, Im- 
perial Quarto: pp. 568. Philadelphia: Liprincorr, GRamMBo anp CoMPANY. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of L. Lea, Esq., of Washington, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, for a copy of this superb volume. In regard, in the first place, 
to its externals, it is certainly the most elegant specimen of American printing 
that has ever fallen under our observation. The paper is fine, white, and almost 
as thick as Bristol board; and the impression of the large clear types upon the 
smoothly-pressed ivory surface, makes the merely mechanical perusal of the book 
almost a luxury. The plates are seventy-six in number, and a great majority 
of them are large and beautifully colored after nature. These embrace scenes 
from nature, domestic implements, war-like weapons, antiquities, pictured rites of 
yarious kinds, picture-writing, etc., etc.; and they impart to the volume a great 
attraction. No person in the United States was so well qualified to do full 
justice to a work of this description as Mr. Scnootcrart; and well has he justi- 
fied the wisdom of his selection by the Government for this office. More than 
thirty years of his life had been spent on the frontiers and in the forests among 
the red races ; he read their picture-writings ; he learned their traditions by heart ; 
he spoke their language perfectly ; he was ‘among them and of them,’ and was 
admitted to all their most secret and ‘solemn feasts;’ in short, he knows the 
Indian ‘like a book, and his book shows the fact abundantly. The work is most 
methodically arranged. We have first the ‘ General History’ of the aborigines ; 
in which is given their history, national and tribal, their origin, and traditions of 
the ante-Columbian epoch; then the ‘ Mental Type of the Race, involving generic 
views: next the ‘Antiquities, embodying general archeology, antique skill in 
fortifications, erection of tumuli, or altars of sacrifice; evidences of a fixed cul- 
tivation at an antique period; the state of arts and miscellaneous fabrics; at- 
tempts in mining and metallurgy ; ossuaries; and archeological evidences of the 
continent having been visited by a people having letters, prior to the era of 
Cotumsus. Then, under the head of ‘ Physical Geography, we have memoranda 
respecting the discovery of the Mississippi river, with a map of its source, the 
Itasca lake, of which a fine engraving is also given; the gold deposits of Cali- 
fornia; mineralogical and geographical notices, denoting the value of aboriginal 
territory ; existing geological action of the American lakes; antique osteology 
of the monster period, etc, ete. Next in order comes a consideration of the 
‘Intellectual Capacity and Character of the Indian Race, including their mythol- 
ogy and early traditions; Indian Pictography ; and, in connection with a copious 
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appendix, the volume concludes with a chapter on ‘Population and Statistics, 
containing census returns, vital and industrial statistics, tables of tribes in the 
new territories, etc. The reader will perceive what a wide field is covered by 
the indefatigable research of the learned author of the large and beautiful work 
we have been considering; and when it is seen how well the artist has seconded 
the author in elucidating to the eye what the pen had rendered to the mind, 
the admiration of the reader will be complete. The whole forms a work which 
reflects high honor upon all concerned in its production. 


Tue PicroriaL Fietp-Book or THE ReEvo.tutTion. By Benson J. Lossine. In two volumes. 
Volume First: pp. 576. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


We have on one or two occasions alluded briefly to this valuable and very 
beautifully-executed work, as it was appearing in numbers; but in its ‘entirety,’ 
the first volume demands more than a passing notice from an American press. 
We honor the true patriotic feeling which prompted the design of this work, 
not less than the liberality and enthusiasm with which it has hitherto been car- 
ried out. It contains illustrations, by pen and pencil, of the history, biography, 
scenery, relics, and traditions of our War for Independence. Its engravings, of 
which there will be several hundred, are nearly all of them from original sketches 
by the author, and are of the very first order of excellence, reflecting great credit 
upon the artists, Messrs. Lossive and Barrirr. In collecting the historical and 
other materials for the work, Mr. Lossine travelled more than eight thousand 
miles in the ‘Old Thirteen States’ and Canada, and visited every important place 
made memorable by the events of the war; and every where, on the announce- 
ment of his errand, he was received with open arms; a circumstance which 
evinces the fact, that every where the memorials of our Revolution are cherished 
with an almost devotional reverence. 


AporicinaL MonNUMENTS OF THE StTaTE or New-York. Comprising the Results of Original 
Surveys and Explorations: with an Illustrative Appendix. By E.G. Squier, A. M. Published 
by the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Tuts large, well-printed, and liberally-illustrated work supplies an important 
desideratum, and will no doubt acquire a considerable circulation, and not a little 
popularity, in the different counties of the State, nearly all of which are represented 
in its pages by some distinctive peculiarity, geological or antique. It treats of 
sarth works, palisaded and other enclosures, mounds, bone-heaps, implements, orna- 
ments, ete., faithful engraved copies of which are presented with the text. The ap- 
pendix is very copious and various. It embraces notices of ancient works in Penn- 
sylvania and New-Hampshire; character of Indian defences; defences of the an- 
cient Mexicans and Peruvians; comparison of the defensive structures of the Ame- 
rican aborigines with those of the Pacific-islanders, Celts, ete. ; construction of mounds 
by existing Indian tribes ; sepulchral mounds in Mexico, Central America, etc.; the 
same in the ancient world; funeral rites of the mound-builders; aboriginal sacred 
enclosures, ete., ete. The work is written in a style of perspicuity and ease which 
is as characteristic of the author as is his spirit of research, which shrinks at no labor 
and is baulked by no obstacle. 
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‘Deata in Lire:’ THoucurts tv Serine-trrue.— We scarcely know why it is, but 
we have always observed that the ‘ blessed spring-time’ is of all seasons the most 
melancholy to the bereaved heart. In autumn the chastened sadness of the time is 
natural; nature itself mourning in the wind, sweeping ‘ hollow from the hills ;’ in 
the faded flower, the falling leaf, the sorrowing rains; but what sighs with the 
mourner in May ; what ‘garb of grief’ matches his; what symphony mingles with 
the sad music of his stricken spirit? Byrov, in ‘Cut~tpe Harotp,’ beautifully illus- 
trates this one tendency of spring, in his lament over the death of ‘ young gallant 
Howarp,’ on the battle-field of Waterloo: 


‘Bur when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
That living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
[ turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring.’ 


Partaking, as one can easily see, of this spirit, a correspondent writes us as follows, 
touching the death of two of his village friends, a youth and a maiden: ‘ As I speak 
of home, my thoughts wander to the little inclosure where are two new-made graves, 
over which the nicely-cut sods are not yet united, and the rain has not yet washed 
away the freshly-thrown-up earth. Deratu is harsh and bitter, come when or how 
it may. It is even sad and chilling when Old Age, his most fitting prey, worn and 
weary. folds its hands, and calmly falls asleep. Sad and bitter enough it is in the 
crowded city, where wealth and friends, (the tide of life pouring on with its un- 
ceasing rush and roar,) and a thousand incidents and excitements, help to fill the 
vacancy, and wean one from gloomy thoughts. But it is most sad, most harsh 
and bitter, when death comes to the quiet village and the lonely house, and beauty 
and manhood are stricken down in their pride and vigor. A fearful gap is left in 
the little circle. Not alone does the desolated hearth-stone speak eloquently of 
those that are gone; but the village-church, every hill-side, and brook, and grove, is 
replete with its mournful recollections. You meet no friend but knows your grief, 
and looks upon you with the earnestness of true sympathy. You think of the lost 
ones, (oh, so drearily!) as you sit by the lonely fire-side, when the snow is piled 
up, and the winds of winter are howling over their graves! Spring comes: but the 
kindly sun can never waken them to life and beauty again. Summer approaches, 
with its soft breezes and wealth of verdure, but they heed it not. And thus the 
seasons, years, and ages roll on. But a few generations hence, and they will have 
passed from the memory of man, mourners and mourned alike forgotten. It was a 
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sad day for our little community when the Destroyer came, and these two were 
taken from among us. Methinks the waves of the old pond should have a note of 
sadness in their murmur as they break on the white beach ; for bright eyes that 
have so often looked over its beautiful expanse will behold it never more. They 
are glazed and dim; the long eye-lash sweeps the pale cheek; they are closed for 
ever in their last long sleep. ‘ Lovely and pleasant’ was she in her life ; ever gentle 
and good ; let us not forget her kindly nature, nor her pleasant smile. Bur the 
dark shadow crosses yet another threshold. One in the vigor and strength of early 
manhood is stricken down: his countenance is changed, and he is sent away. The 
manly form is rigid and motionless ; the strong arm is nerveless; and the voice 
which we all remember was low, and deep, and kindly in its accent, is hushed and 
still for ever. I may perhaps again float over those bright waters, as we have so 
often done together, but I shall never look upon the face of my friend again ; and 
as I wander about the place of his childhood and youth, I shall deem it indeed 
sad, that one who loved these scenes so well should go down to darkness and 
silence, while nature is springing into beauty all around, and the grass is growing 
upon the hill-side that his own hand has tilled. It matters little where our ashes 
are laid; yet it is pleasant to think of the sheltered nook where the rude blasts are 
somewhat softened ere they sweep over it. The snow will soonest melt there ; the 
first grass and flowers of spring will grow there; and the birds will come and sing 
blithely in the wild hedge, where the ivy creeps over the decaying fence, and the 
white-oak, with its dark leaves, casts its shadow on their lowly resting-place! Yes, 





* After life’s fitful fever they sleep well!’ 


Some Tuoveuts on ‘Morner Goosrt’s Metopirs.” — Why does not some one, who 
is adequate to the task, write an essay upon ‘ Mother Goose's Melodies?’ Itis a 
wonderful book. It has outlived thousands of ponderous tomes, and kept its 
ground as the undoubted head of its class, through countless generations. It is 
poetry, history, biography, metaphysics, and ‘light literature’ to the human mind, in 
one stage of its existence. It is SHaksreare, PLurarcu, AristorLe, and WALTER 
Scorr to the nursery. Why not tell us, you deep philosophers, who are for ever 
turning humanity inside out, to ascertain its secret springs, why it is that these 
ditties of the good old ‘ Mother’ delight, satisfy, and fill the imagination of the 
infant mind? Why is it that all efforts to supplant it by ‘good books,’ and ‘ hymns 
for infant minds,’ and ‘ rational conversations, and the ‘multiplication-table set to 
rhyme and music,’ and nice little stories of nice little boys, who are never naughty 
and never dirty, and of sample little misses who never cry, and never are vain of 
fine clothes, and who give all their little money to poor beggars — why is it that 
all these efforts have entirely failed? Certainly there is a charm and a mystery in 
all this. Is not one of the charms to the child to be found in the fact that almost 
every line presents a distinct image to the mind, and that the moral is not ‘skipped’ 
but omitted? Take the first poem of the collection: 


*‘Lirrie Jack Horner sat in acorner, 
Eating a Christmas-pie ; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
And says, *‘ What a brave boy am [!”’ 
Here is the child’s epic. A hero, ‘ progressive’ action, ‘ interesting situations,’ 
final triumph, and brief and modest glorification. The careful student of Goose, 


who looks beyond the surface, will also see that there is a due mixture of the 
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marvellous and the wonderful, sufficient to excite the imagination of the trusting 
child, arising from, or mingled with, matters within its own sphere of observation 
and knowledge. To tella child that a man ona tree was in danger of falling in a 
hurricane, would be a waste of words; but sing to him: 
*‘ Husu-a-By baby! upon the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
Down comes cradle, and baby, and all:’ 
and his well-known cradle becomes a swinging hammock in the familiar elm, and he 
realizes all the excitement of the sailor-boy on the ‘high and giddy mast,’ and all 
is natural. So, too, of the old woman that was tossed up in a blanket seventy 
times as high as the moon, and in her hand she carried a broom : 
**¢OLp woman, old woman, old woman,’ said I, 
*O whither, O whither, O whither su high ?’ 
* To sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And I shall be back again by and by!’ 

And why not sweep cobwebs there, as well as from the nursery-windows? We 
can’t help thinking, that if one would boldly undertake the task, he might show 
in these pages the germ, the epitome, the seed, the bud enfolding a vast proportion 
of all the tales, novels, poems, comedies and tragedies which the child is doomed to 
wade through in after years. Where is there a better epitome of actual life than 


this ! 
‘HERE We go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, downy ; 
Here we go backward and forward, 
And here we go round, round, roundy.’ 


For a child’s tragedy, take ‘ Little Jounny Prinete and Berry Prinere’ and 


their sad fate : for comedy, on the infantile scale, the adventures of Jemmy JeEp, ‘ the 


stupid fool, 
* Born in the woods to be scared by an owl.’ 


For a historical romance, King Arruur’s bag-pudding, the royal feast, and the rem- 
nants the next morning: 


‘Tue King and Queen sat down to dine, 
And many more beside ; 
And what they didn’t eat that night, 
Next morning it was fried’ 
For a treatise on natural philosophy, and experimental search after knowledge, 
take the ‘ Three Wise Men of Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl: for an ex- 
ample of the ups and downs of life, the expedition of Jack-and-J1L1 up the hill and 
down again, with at least one broken crown: for embryo metaphysics, the man who 
yas ‘wondrous wise, and who ‘jumped into a bramble-bush:’ for a tale of senti- 


ment and nature: 
‘Dear Sensibility, O Ja! 
1 heard a litle lamb go bai! 
Says I, * So you have lost your ma— 
Bai!’ 


For the Jack Sueprarps and JonatHan Wixps of future life, the man who had 
naught that robbers came to rob; who crept to the chimney-top and ran fourteen 
miles in fifteen days, and never looked behind him: for police-reports for the 
nursery, vide ‘Tom Tom, the piper’s son, who stole a pig and home he run, and 
Tarry that was a Welshman: for the frail walls of modern New-York, and the 
dreadful accident-makers’ paragraphs, see 

‘ Lirrie King Boocen he built a fine hall, 


Pie-crust and pastry-crust, that was the wall, , 
And slated with pancakes — you ne’er saw the like. 
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Yes we have, Mistress Goosr, in any street in our modern Babylon. (By the 
way, what a jewel of a ‘contractor’ that same Boceen would be :) for pictures of 
rural life, the ‘ Little Boy blue, who blew his horn, and the ‘ baii-baii black sheep’ 
that had three bags of wool, and that distinguished raiser of live stock, the ‘ piper,’ 
who had a cow, but whose hay and provender were scanty, and who quieted the 
chewer of the cud by a moral appeal, and a feeling request to the cow to ‘ con- 
sider ;’ and the cow did ‘consider’ chewing doubtless the cud of bitter fancies, 
but consoled by that other tune, ‘Corn-rigs are bonnie.’ Then for the essence, the 
substance of the love-tales in yellow covers, or in gilded binding, what says Goose ¢ 
Why, every thing that can be said: Ecce signum. The three brethren out of Spain, 
who came to court the daughter Jane. But Janz is too young, says mamma; 


‘ Be she young or be she old, 
It’s for her gold she must be sold,’ 
And then for a tale of love in humble life: there is Bossy Suarror, who has 
gone to sea with silver buckles on his knee: 


‘ He °Lt come back and marry me.’ 


What more canbe asked? FeEntmore Coorer by and by will describe that voyage, 
but its ‘net purport and upshot’ will have been anticipated in this single line of a 
nursery-rhyme. <A touch of gentility, the actual declaration, and the honeyed words 
and sugared promises of lovers of all ages and condition are here: 

* Bonny lass ! bonny lass, will you be mine, 
You shall neither wash dishes, nor serve the wine; 
But sit on a cushion and sew up a seam, 
And you shall have strawberries, sugar and cream!’ 

‘And so forth and so on’ Like Suaxsreare, Goose has a tale, a suggestion, or a 
word for all the moods and fortunes that await the future manor woman. We 
have by no means plucked this golden ‘Goose;’ we have only pulled a feather 
here and there, just to excite some of our correspondents and ‘thinkers’ to do 
justice in a regular essay to the beauties of this great work. One word more of 
gabble in the poultry-yard. Let us beg the aforesaid wise man, who is going to serve 
up this aforesaid Goosr for our instruction and entertainment, to investigate and 
determine the question, whether the collection that goes under the name of 
‘ Mother Goose's Melodies’ is the production of one mind, or the collected poems that 
have descended by oral tradition beyond the memory of man through unknown 
ages of babyhood, and the result of the labors of all the great poets of infancy. It 
seems too much to believe that one poor head ever carried about and brought forth 
the whole of this wonderful work. It pears to us, that as many learned men con- 
tend concerning the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and as was for a time insisted for Osstan, 
these gems of deep thought and philosophy can not justly be claimed by any one ; 
no, not even a‘ Goose!’ One after another, they have come out from the stars of 
the nursery, and have been preserved from much that was trash, and evanescent, and 
temporary, because they have stood the test of childhood, and have been found to 
satisfy the curiosity, and stop the crying of young ‘hopefuls, and have been 
encored again and again. The latter is the sure evidence of popularity and merit. 
There are no partial friends or hired applauders in the cradle; no flummery will 
pass current there; and thus, little by little, the book has grown into a respectable 
demi-quarto for children; and the old lady is quite right, when she confidently 
Says: 


‘My melodies will never die, 
While nurses sing or babies cry.’ 
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Gossrp with Reapers AND CorrEsPONDENTS.— We enter the lists, without hesi- 
tation, in company with our new and welcome correspondent, ‘Syoreuia,’ to do 
battle against Snorers ; a class of bipeds who have no precedent for their offences, 
even among the brute creation, and who, like Macsern, do ‘murder SLEEP ;’ inso- 
much that all who are anear them 

—— ‘Can’r win her to their bed, 
Though e’en the stars do wink, as ’t were with overwatching.’ 

Our own impression is, that snoring is unconstitutional, and we for one should be 
glad to see an enactment against it by the legislatures of the several states. Every 
man and woman is justly entitled to his or her sleep, and any obstruction of that 
blessed boon is a palpable interference with a ‘ vested right, which is always pro- 
tected by our laws. Our fair correspondent compares the gradual progress and 
ultimate consummation of a legitimate snore to the slow approach and final burst 
of a tempest, in the natural world. Now when Espy, the rain-king, first started his 
theory and practice of making it rain on a clear day, in a dry season, he was 
favored with a bill in the legislature of Pennsylvania, ‘for the better regulation of 
storms and thunder-gusts, which, if we remember rightly, came very near passing 
while he was absent in England, making water by the same process which he had in- 
vented in this country. Then why shouldn't there be a bill ‘for the better regu- 
lation or entire suppression of all snorers, and especially of all snoring husbands ¢’ 
We commend the suggestion to the Sotons of our state-legislature : 


‘Dear Mr. Eprror: Of all the benevolent schemes of the day, the most prominent just now 
seems to be ‘suffering Woman ;’ seamstresses, poor widows, etc., etc.; and noble efforts they 
are, too: but among them all I wonder there has never been formed a ‘ Society for Ameliorating 
? If ever there was a call upon the finer 
feelings of hu-man-ity, this is one; being, I believe, a truly masculine accomplishment. Now 
let no antiquated snorer presume to say it is also feminine. A woman snore! With all defer- 
ence to your nose, Sir, physiologists will tell you, that her peculiar organism, the delicate nerves, 
tissues and muscles, to say nothing of herlady-like propriety, forbid the idea! Why, just a faint 


the Condition of Women who have Snoring Husbands ! 


attempt at a snore, like one of the least I hear nightly, would shatter her beautiful face into 
fragments! Neither will I permit a learned doctor, * with spectacles on nose,’ to prate of * apo- 


, 


plexy,’ ‘dyspepsia,’ ‘late suppers,’ and the like. No, no, most grave Escuvapivs, it isn’t the 
man, but his nose! Why do the scientific sleep upon this subject? I scented a fume of hope, 
when reading the investigations of the ‘Smelling Committee’ upon Patne’s gas. ‘Surely,’ 
thought I, ‘the time hes now come, when some ‘rising young man,’ at loss for a theme, will turn 
to the nose; smell out a new theory, applying the same to snoring, and this again to some 
practical purpose ; christen it some new "ology, or a name that will twist * BagLry’s best’ into a 
pot-hook to write, and thus merit immortality. 

‘I think myself happy, Mr. Eprror, that I am permitted to speak upon the subject of snor- 
ing —taking it for granted that you don’t snore. (We?—never!) I never yet heard of the 
man who would ‘own the soft impeachment.’ A gentleman sits opposite me at the table, 
quietly reading the KNICKERBOCKER; and as the lamp throws its soft rays upon his nasal 
protuberance, who would suppose an organ so innocent in appearance could send forth such 
unearthly sounds? Yet he emphatically denies the fact that ‘night is made hideous’ by his 
nose ; but *’tis true, and pity ’t is tis true ;’ and I, woman-like, have patiently, hopefully waited 
for achange; trusting in Time, that common soother of all troubles, to bring me rest and peace. 
Alas! I have ceased to hope, unless some discoverer in * Nosology’ comes to my rescue, 

‘ Did you ever hear an amateur-snorer snore? If not, may I attempt to give you a faint idea 
of the performance? Imagine a full and over-running frog-pond, bent upon giving a grand con- 
cert ; (frogs do give concerts, for I read of one, years ago;) each ambitious to display his own 
peculiar harmony; from the patriarch of all, who is ‘death upon’ thorough-bass, to the shrill 
trill of a young Miss who fancies herself a Linp or a Paropt: then the interludes, the ‘ shakes,’ 
etc., till at length all join in a medley which would open the ears of a statue ; and this but one 


scene from a nightly drama. 
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‘The next is more dismal. First is heard the distant roar of a coming tempest: the Jong- 
drawn respiration will pass for a blast of wind, and the sound that follows, a tolerable imitation 
of the thunder. You listen in silence: the storm advances: every breath longer and louder ; 
the wind more fierce, the thunder heavier: the atmosphere partakes of the general disturbance, 
and the very furniture trembles at the din. While the snorer is gathering his forces for the‘ grand ° 
finale,’ you are wondering how a physical performance like this could have been nick-named 
by Younae ‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer:’ you think of the formation of a nose capable of 
such magnificent display of phenomena: you examine its proportions: the nose seems like all 
nasal developments; and so you peep within it; ‘all right,” apparently; the ‘septum narium’” 
firm; no agitation, but a faint fluttering of the ‘ ale nasi ;’ no softening of But now the 
snorer has reached the climax: as you may have observed in thunder-storms, a crash, a roar; 
and all is still; which proves the last effort of the spent and thunder-riven cloud: so here the 
same crash, only a little less terrific, with the improvement of ‘ sputtering’ and snorting; and 
the snorer, with one groan of satisfaction at his inimitable performance, turns over to take breath 
for another and grander display. 

‘I have not passed these sleepless nights for years, without planning some remedy for the evil. 
Perhaps you know, upon scientific principles, the effect of stopping up the spout of a tea-kettle 
while boiling. I was taught at school that an explosion would be inevitable. I am ashamed to 
acknowledge, that in moments of revenge, I have thought of closing the spout of my husband’s 
face, and reflected with satisfaction upon the result; but I have never dared to try the experi- 
ment in reality, feeling that it would be a sad thing to have his nose picked up in the street, after 
dashing through the roof, and frightening the household into ‘ fits;’ yet the loss of a nose might 
be safely balanced against sleepless nights and languid days. 

‘ Again: although mortally afraid of ghosts, and of all that relates to the ‘mysterious knock- 
ings,’ I have had the courage to invoke the aid of some sympathetic spirit; implored it to come 
at the ‘ ghostly hour’ of night — when I, wearied out with watching, would fain close my blood- 
shot eyes, and rest my callous’d elbows; to rap softly, nay, kindly, upon his nose—for I 
would n’t disturb his repose, but wait for the frogs and tempests, and ‘ nip them in the bud;’ 
but the spirit doubtless preferred ‘ rapping’ upon tables rather than noses, for — it never came. 

‘ Now, Mr. Eprror, what shall I do—or rather ‘ we ?’— for an answer to this inquiry is the 
real object of this communication, Shall we take the popular course; summon a convention of 
‘ suffering wives ;’ ‘go armed’ with physiological truths and problems ; talk loudly of a‘ dissolution’ 
of the ‘ union’- matrimonial; make a sort of ‘declaration of independence?’ We wouldn’t, 
you know, for the world; for we are well aware whose money buys these beautiful satins and 
jewels ; and, to descend to the vulgar necessity of eating, you need n’t tell us of our dependence 
upon this ‘ union,’ which we are feigning to‘ dissolve ;’ and although in return we make up their 
cotton into those woman’s-torments, shirts ; darn and knit to our heart’s dis-content, (I own I am 
a country-woman,) still we know that at any other market our industry would meet with but 
sorry compensation. But, Sir, shall we talk courageously; show our ‘arms ;’ give them a 
week to come to terms — our husbands, certainly—and then capitulate, with the stipulation, 
which we shall be glad to make, that they shall watch every other night, and give us an oppor- 
tunity to court balmy sleep ?” SNORELTA. 





Tue lines which ensue, sent us by an old and always welcome correspondent, 
require no praise at our hands. They are their own best eulogium. They express 
thoughts which are common to every calm and reverent observer of the Creator’s 


works: P 
HYMN TO GOD. 


™ . : : When Night upon the world descends, 
Waar hem i ~ ne And morn and noon, like wearied friends, 
aan aoe = Sandie Cheah callie die The darkness ’neath her mantle blends ; 
And all the brooks, with clearer ring, Tolme ae ane a _— éo 
Go through the meadows wandering, And Autamn over nature bends, 
And nature i jared anton ! My soul ascends to Tuer! 
i To THEE, as sparks from flaming fire 

y : Noon’s unclouded gaze , J . 

eae ope gest hr a Toward heaven my thoughts, 0 Gop! aspire; 


od All time, all seasons draw me higher 
And fills the air with golden haze; oe ad 
When birds have hushed their morning lays,| Toward Tue, and every pure desire: 


i . Toward Tuer, O Gop! still draw me nigher 
With gory ssid die — Let me not doubt, nor faint, nor tire 
My soul ascends to TuEe Till | am dost in Tuer 


Cc. D. Stuart. 
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A youne lady recently from one of those institutions where the ‘solid branches’ 
are taught, and exact accuracy inculeated as one of the cardinal virtues, while 
looking upon a sea-scene by moonlight exclaimed: ‘ What a magnificent water- 
scape!’ . . . ‘I ponot desire the acquaintance of the man,’ writes a friend 
who is ‘ far, far away,’ ‘who cannot sympathize with the cockney who went all the 
way from England to the mountain that lies three days’ journey from Stockholm, to 
witness the long day, when the sun does not disappear. He arrived on the last of 
the three days of the annual exhibition. He went to bed, leaving orders to be 
called when the sun was near the horizon. Ina few hours his servant shook him; 
and informed him that the hour had arrived. He turned over for another short nap. 
The servant insisted that there was no time to lose, and that the party was moving. 
‘But to-morrow!" ‘No, this is the last day” ‘ Well, then, said our cockney, turn- 
ing over in a most decided imitation of the sluggard in the old rhyme, ‘ We can come 
next year! Wasn't that‘cool?’ .. . ‘Tur ‘Savannah Morning News, a daily 
journal of high character, published at the capital of the State of Georgia, appeals 
from the hypercriticism of Mr. Gitmore Sims, (in temporary charge, as it would 
seem, of the ‘Southern Quarterly Review, at Charleston, South-Carolina,) as exhib- 
ited in that writer's notice in the number of the Review for the January quarter, 
of ‘ Tallulah and Other Poems; by Hon. Judge Jackson, of Georgia; a book re- 
viewed at some length, as our readers will remember, in the February issue of this 
Magazine. The Editor of the ‘Morning News’ observes: 

‘We have often been amused with the efforts of that class of professional reviewers, who be- 
lieve that ‘ their occupation’s gone’ unless they can find some defect in the first work of every 
new author, and who, at the same time, make themselves ridiculous by undue praise of those 
writers who have received the approbation of higher authority than themselves. Mr. Gitmore 
Simms belongs to this class. While he runs ahead of all other critics in eulogizing those writers 
whom it has become fashionable to praise, he strains his eyes to discover some ‘ small defects,’ 
as he calls them, in Judge Jackson’s poetry. Let us fora moment examine these defects, so 


carefully pointed out. Take as a specimen of all, the following in these lines from the poem 
‘My Faruer:’ 


‘For asthe world grows cold around, 
A i n their real hue 

that love is found 

Alone above the stars with you!’ 


1 things tak 
A ngs take 


+ sad to fin 


‘Mr. Simms says,‘ The emphasis necessary to be thrown upon the word ‘ real,’ in order to per- 
fect the rhythm in line six, is a harshness that might have been avoided with little effort.’ We 
humbly think that the introduction of the word ‘read’ in that line, and the emphasis upon it, 
are beauties instead of defects, and no one can truly assert that the line is either harsh or un- 
musical. The poet intends to say, that when things have lost the glitter that may have sur- 
rounded them in early years, and have taken the hue that belongs to them, comes the knowledge 
so beautifully expressed in the next two lines; and he could not have said it better.’ 

We agree entirely with our Savannah contemporary. The word ‘real’ not only 
expresses forcefully the touching sentiment of the poet, but the word, from its dou- 
ble vowel-sound, and the lingering liquid letter with which’ it closes, is of itself 
preéminently musical. Equally adscititious, to use the milder term, is the ‘criti- 
cism’ upon the line in ‘ Tallulah :’ 


‘I climb the solemn mountains, and await the night:’ 
in which line there is nothing that is not felicitous: nor is the flow of the verse, as 
is contended, ‘harshly interrupted’ in the line : 
‘Speak, Surrertine! call thy pallid sons:’ 
If a true poet may not sometimes heighten rather than lessen the melody of his 


verse by an occasional slight ellipsis or brief redundancy in a line of monotonous 
measure, (as a slight sound in ‘summer's noontide air’ in the country heightens the 
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sense of the prevalent audible stillness,) what would not our astute ‘reviewer’ say 
of Bryant's exquisitely beautiful line, with its superfluous foot: 


‘Gentle and voluble spirit of the air!’ 


No; it seems to us that it must have required a consciousness in the mind of a 
pseudo ‘reviewer’ that he could be ‘nothin: if not critical, to justify, even to him- 
self, such petty carping as this. There is a‘ palpable hit, a very palpable hit,’ in 
the subjoined paragraph: 

‘Mr. Simms coolly suggests that Judge Jackson would have made a more legitimate use of 


his subject by giving a metrical form to the old Indian legend of * Tallulah,’ and making of it a 
4] y 


ballad in the * free-and-easy octosyllabic verse!’ When itis recollected that Mr. Simms has him- 


self written a good deal of ‘ free-and-casy’ poetry, of various kinds, many voftmes of which would 
not give him the reputation of a poet, but of which one volume would destroy any poet’s repu- 
tation, we apprehend he will hardly be considered as qualified to advise one who has produced, 
in the most finished verse, a first-rate poem. Nor do we see how a writer can venture to criticise 
the construction of sentences and the melody of lines, who himself shows an entire disregard 
of syntax and prosody.’ 

It has. seemed to us, looking disinterestedly upon the matter at a distance, that 
the direction of a Review, which should aim to be considered as representing the 
learning, the critical acumen, and well-derived literary tastes, of any particular 
division of our widely extended and rapidly advancing country, should be confided 
to the best intellects, the most accomplished scholars, of the region whence it 
emanates, <A ‘Southern Quarterly Review, under the direction of a Lrcarg, a 
GrimkeE or a LieBer, we are led to believe, from comments of the southern press 
such as we have quoted, would be considered at the South as quite a different 
thing from a work, the literary judgments of which, as we have seen, are unhesitat- 
ingly condemned in the region where it is published. But we are digressing. As 
touching ‘Tallulah, we may say, that we read the poem in Judge Jackson's 
volume with very great pleasure. It evinced a deep and reverent feeling, an un- 
affected love of Nature, true appreciation of the sublime and beautiful in her 
varied aspects, and a rare ability, with a faithful pencil, to transfer those aspects 
to the minds of his readers. These distinctive characteristics of the poem we 
should have set forth more particularly in our review of the book, in the February 
Knickersocker, but for the demands of numerous marked extracts from other 
portions of the same work, which, when its perusal was finished, we found to be 
dog’s-eared from ‘title-page tocolophon. But without farther notice, we now cor- 
dially commend ‘ Zullulah, in the volume itself, to the imaginations, and hearts, 
and (last and least) critical scrutiny, of our readers. It is a poem that will 
stand the test of a truly ‘critical’ examination. Coottnge, Pearl-street, is the New- 
York publisher of ‘Tallulah, and Other Poems.” . . . VALENTINES, as a general 
thing, are not remarkable for any thing beyond a ‘ soft sentimentality” Here is 
one, however, from the pen of an old and esteemed friend, which is not only felici- 
tous in itself, but beautifully illustrates a moral and religious thought: 

‘Tne flowers that sweetest odors fling 
On the genial air of budding spring ; 


Birds that sing with sweetest melody, 
Are emblems true of my love for thee, 


‘The clearest water that ever flows 
From mountain rocks or melting snows ; 
The deepest rivers that seek the sea, 
Are emblems true of my love to thee. 


‘ The brightest star that gems the sky, 

The purest thought that ascends on high ; 

The Spirit of Prayer itself may be 
An emblem true of my love for thee.’ _B. B. 
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Tue ‘Herald’ daily journal pronounces, that Mr. Aveustus Buessine, the 
experienced successor of our old friend Alderman Grant, of California, in the 
establishment he so long and so well conducted at Number one Ann-street, is ‘ prob- 
ably a blood-relation, or a distant connection, of the late Lady Bixesstnetox” We 
know not how this may be; but we do know, that if he were the Countess’ own 
brother, he could n't have a neater or lighter touch on the human chin, nor would it 
add an iota to his skill as an accomplished tonseur and friseur. . . . Wer 
heard a pleasant illustration, an evening or two ago, of a peculiarity of western 
life. A man in one of the hotels of a south-western city was observed by a 
northener to be very moody, and to regard the stranger with looks particularly sad, 
and as our informant thought, somewhat savage. By-and-by he approached him, 
and said: ‘ Can I see you outside the door for a few minutes ?’ ‘ Certainly, Sir,’ said 
the northener, but not without some misgivings. The moment the door had closed 
behind them, the moody man reached over his hand between his shoulders and drew 
from a pocket a tremendous bowie-knife, bigger than a French carver, and as its 
broad blade flashed in the moon-light, the stranger thought his time had come. 
‘Put up your scythe,’ said he, ‘ and tell me what I’ve done to provoke your hostil- 
ity?’ ‘Done, stranger? — you haven't done any thing. NorI han’t any hostil- 
ity to you; but I want to pawn this knife with you. It cost me twenty dollars in 
New-Orleans. I lost my whole ‘pile’ at ‘old sledge’ coming down the river, and 
I ha n't got a red cent. Lend me ten dollars on it, stranger. I'll win it back for 
you in less than an hour. The money was loaned ; and sure enough, in less than 
the time mentioned the knife was redeemed, and the incorrigible ‘ sporting-man’ 
had a surplus of some thirty dollars, which he probably lost the very nezt 
hour. . . . Tue ‘velvet-footed’ May is here. Sprine has come: 


‘ Tue pine has a fringe of softer green, 
And the moss looks bright where her foot hath been.’ 


On the tenth of the month, reader, the legitimate ‘May-day,’ get you up at 
early cock-crowing, and re-peruse these pleasant lines of our friend ‘Ratrn Sxa- 


WULF :’ 
MAY-DAY MORNING, 


Day-Lient is breaking, Knees lowly bending, 
Maidens are waking — Prayers ascending 
Rosy dreams dashing away ; To the Gop of Night and Day, 
The stars are hiding 
Their homes abiding; 
Slowly opes the dawn of day. 


Warm hearths are blazing, 
Clouds of smoke raising 

Mid the mist of morning gray ; 
O’er Earth beguiling, Fathers are blessing, 

The sun is smiling; Mothers caressing ; 

Swiftly fades the night away ; Around dear ones merrily play. 
Birds are singing, 
The welkin ringing Sweet slumbers leaving, 

Echoes of the new-born lay. Children are weaving 

Wreaths of roses; blithe and gay 
Flowers are blooming, In the bright morning, 
The air perfuming ; Their Queen adorning, 
Softly falls the sunny ray; To hail the merry, merry May. 





WE were gratified (and agreeably surprised) to see, in a late number of ‘ The 
Independent’ weekly Presbyterian journal, some remarks upon the subject of ‘ Min- 
isterial Authority, as set forth and advocated in a recent sermon by President 
Wootsey, of Yale-College ; who assumed, in his discourse, that the official character 
and work of a minister gave him dignity and authority, ‘ irrespective of his personal 
qualifications’; in other (and his own) words, that ‘deference and obedience were to 
be rendered to him, irrespective of his mental powers, and apart from the value of 
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his judgment and experience ;’ to which absurdity ‘ The Independent’ very prop- 
erly ‘ demurs :’ ‘ The ‘ judgment and experience’ then,’ says that journal, ‘ of the pastor 
may have no value whatever. He may be the veriest dolt that ever crept into the 
ministry through the loop-hole of an ordaining council, and yet his bare opinion is 
to have preéminent weight in the most momentous affairs of the church, simply 
from his ‘ official character!’ How to gauge and measure official character in such 
a case, and to give it its just weight, would be practically a matter of great 
difficulty. A nodding mandarin in the moderator’s chair might answer the 
purpose. The official opinion, separated from all mental capacity to form a 
judgment and give an opinion, is quite an intangible thing. No church having a 
proper self-respect would be willing to concede any thing to it” Spoken like an 
‘independent’ man of sense; and a timely rebuke of a vain attempt to sanctify 
clerical stupidity. . . . The National Academy of Design opens its twenty- 
sixth annual exhibition this year under the very best auspices. There are a 
greater number of good pictures, landscapes, and portraits, than have been seen in 
any previous exhibition, within the last eighteen years. We shall advert to a few 
only of the paintings at the present time, as we design to ‘say our say’ touching 
the collection generally in our next number. We begin with the beginning, ‘ The 
Deluge; by Cuvrcn, which is well conceived in the arrangement of startling scenic 
effects. The lurid sky, the riven rocks, and the engulfment of all objects, conveys 
to the mind a scene of desolation: but it is too limited in extent; it is merely a 
terrific storm, on what seems a small portion of the earth’s surface: the idea is not 
conveyed, that a wor/d is being swallowed up. There is, in other words, a want of 
vastness in the picture. Number 5, ‘ Murray's Defence of Toleration, by Rorurk- 
MEL, of Philadelphia, we regard as the most successful effort of this artist’s fine 
genius in this department of art. It is generally conceded to be the gem of the 
collection. In every respect, it shows the hand of a master. In arrangement of 
light and shadow, in conception, in character, individuality of expression, and 
general sentiment, it is all that could be desired. Mr. Huntineton’s ‘ Portrait of 
Dr. Manley; Number 10, is a faithful and effective likeness of our sturdy old Presi- 
dent of the St. Nicotas Society. He should have worn the ancient and honorable 
cockéd-hat. The linen strikes us as somewhat too glaring. Mr. Ket oce’s ‘ Portrait 
of General Winfield Scott’ has great simplicity of treatment: the character of the 
face is well preserved: there seems to be a littleness in the handling, a fault that so 
goodan artist will amend with practice. In ‘ The Ideals’ Number 16, by Rossrrer, 
we see a lofty aim, and it is no small praise to say, successful accomplishment. 
In richness and harmony of color, peculiar effects of light, shadow, and half-light, we 
regard this picture as Mr. RossirEr’s best effort. ‘The pure, cool radiance that sur- 
rounds the figure representing Moral Beauty, merits particular admiration. Number 
17: ‘ Portrait of a Lady, by Wurtrenovse : This artist does himself great injustice by 
showing his pictures ina large collection. They suffer by comparison. They are too 
low in tone, and too every-thing-else, for successful exhibition-pictures. Number 23, 
‘Portrait of President Taylor :’ by V ANDERLYN: Weakness, and approaching artis- 
tic imbecility, are here exhibited. We can hardly conceive it to be the production of 
the author of ‘Carus Marius’ and‘ Artapne” Number 25: ‘A Cavern in the Moun- 
tain, by Huntixeton : Intense in light and shadow and color, but a mere play-thing, 
the creation of the hand merely, showing its immense power over pigments. We do 
not know how this artist, with his transcendent abilities, can justify his course in 
giving us such displays of exaggerated effects, without truth, and without the 
common courtesy of attempting to idealize nature. Number 33: ‘An Aztec 
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Princess :’ Hicxs: Vigorous in handling, powerful in color, warm and glowing. 
The artistic arrangement of warm and cool color in this picture is a forcible illus- 
tration of what may be gained by careful and judicious study from the best masters 
of art. We could wish to have seen the embodiment of a higher idea of the 
beautiful: as it is, however, we regard this picture as most honorable to American 
art, and as calculated to place the author high in the esteem of an appreciative 
public. Numbers 26, 35, 14: Mr. Brapisu is badly hung. Three pictures ‘on the 
line’ from the ceiling, without an intermediate unfortunate with whom to sym- 
pathize. Number 44: ‘ Lady and Child:’ Louis Lane: Do n't like it, ‘at all at all’ 
Bad, bad, bad! Number 49, Portrait of Darley the Artist, by Rosstrer, don’t 
please us. It seems opaque and woodeny. Woruersrooy’s ‘ Italian Composition, 
Number 51, does n’t exhibit much advance from European study. Better come 
home, guess. There are various opinions touching Number 54, ‘ King Death, by 
#RAY ; but no one can look at it for a single moment without realizing the cold and 
withering influence that was in the mind of the painter. But itis very far from being 
a pleasing picture. Number 56, by Lazarus, is clever as a first attempt at figure- 
composition, This artist has evidently ‘got it in him. His picture would be im- 
proved by subduing the extreme blue of the sky. In Number 58, Mr. Prarr has 
given us a very good ‘ Portrait of Professor Webster; without, however, doing 
justice to the remarkably fine head of the original. His excellent portrait of the 
poet Sropparp we have already noticed. Number 65: ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman :’ 
Gitpert: Mr. Gitsert is one of the best artists in the interior of our State. The 
present is a fine portrait, and we hope to see the painter's pictures annually upon 
the walls of the Academy. Number 66: ‘A Coast-Scene:’ by H. J. Brent. 
An excellent picture: rocks, water, and the accessories carefully painted. Mr. 
Brent paints too well to have only one picture in the exhibition. Number 71, a 
portrait, was not regarded by Mr. Pace as a successful picture ; and whoever placed 
it on exhibition did injustice to the reputation of a distinguished artist. Number 72: 
by Jerome Tuompson: ‘ New-England Thanksgiving in Olden Times :’ ‘Head and 
shoulders’ above any thing else heretofore from the same pencil. Go on, JEROME; 
there are ‘some pumpkins’ in this, or else they belie their New-England ancestry. 
Number 75: ‘Zhe Wreck:’ Green. Very green. Number 79: Landseape : 
Duranp: We have only to say, examine this picture — examine all of Durann’s, but 
especially this — and see how his very soul drinks in the beauties of nature, and how 
faithfully his hand follows his spirit. Modest, truthful Man of Genius! well did he 
set forth, at the opening of the Academy, the course of a true artist, and well does 
he exhibit it. Number 80, ‘Just in Time) is full of Mount ‘and no body else,’ but 
not so pleasing, to our conception, as his cabinet-heads. ‘ Agnes, Number 106, by 
MoMasters, illustrates Byron’s lines: 
‘My sister my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine!’ 
The name is quite sweet enough for the picture. We have said nothing of Ken- 
sETt's superb landscapes, nor of Cuurcn’s; nor of Ex.iorr's universally-applauded 
portraits; nor of Hicks’s; nothing of Mount’s and Epmonps’s felicitous embodi- 
ments of character: but of these we shall speak hereafter; nor shall we forget 
Boye, Casttear, Cropsry,’ Carrenter, Fiacc, Oscoop, Ricuarps, Tuayer, and 
other brother practitioners of thew ‘serenely silent art’ . . . We commend the 
following to a certain peripatetic English philanthropist, now ‘interesting himself’ in 
this country about the condition of a lower class of our population; ‘ Have you any 
children?’ asked an American gentleman of a poor man in London, (perhaps the 
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‘Tower Hamlets,’) who was begging for ‘something to turn his hand to, to keep 
him from starving. ‘No, I’ve no children; I had two; but thank Gop! they 
are dead!’ How infinitely touching is this reply! . . . Tue writer of ‘ Zhe 
Babylonish Ditty; one of the most exquisite specimens of versification that has 
graced the Knickersocker for many a year, has just perpetrated the following 
* Rime of the Ancient Colored Man. It is Cotertnee-ish throughout : 


‘IT is an ancient colored man, 
And he stoppeth one of three: 

* By thy woolly poll and leathery cheek, 
Now wherefore stoppest thou me ?’ 


‘He holds him with his leathery hand: 
*I fain would speak to thee,’ 
* Take off, take off thy ebon paw, 
That is wrinkled and rough, like a terrapin’s claw ? 
Eftsoons his hand dropped he. 


‘Tle sat on a stone, he gave a groan; 
Bright, bright his eye-balls grew ; 
The other shrank, for the baleful glare 

Did seem to lay his soul all bare, 
And rivet him through and through. 


‘The white man wore a velvet vest, 
And agold guard-chain also; 
The velvet vest did straighten his breast, 
And the guard-chain glowed like the fiery crest 
That streams from the foundry’s iron chest, 
When the roaring bellows blow. 


*The Eldern gave a dismal groan, 
No other sound made he ; 
But in his face there was a trace 
That he mought questioned be. 


*Then spake the velvet-vested man: 
‘Thou colored indiwiddle, 
Who in thy antique ebony case 
‘ Needs must, to rest of the human race, 
Be always second-fiddle ; 
Why upon earth wast thou begot, 
To be the tangled CEpipus knot, 
And cover the States like a great ink-hot, 
Thou dark Egyptian riddle ? 


*‘* Have n’t we fought by bosk and bole, 
By shadowy glen a tangled knoll; 
With the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, 
And Lorp knows how many more, 
But thou must come with thy poKerish face, 
And call on the Anglo-Saxon race 
For a hand at Rouge-et-Vvir ? 


**Do you know, or don’t you know, 
That there’s never a corn-field without a crow, 
A chimney without a sweep ; 
That in every fold, and in every flock, 
No matter how careful you be of the stock, 
There must be some black sheep? 


‘* What wind from over the torrid tropic, 
What blast from deserts Ethiopic, 
What pestilent hot sirocco 
Sent thee, our white folks to confound, 
Thou black-letter copy of Anam, bound 


In a cover of black morocco?’ 


‘Then laughed the eldern colored man, 
An elvische laugh laughed he: 
*I only stopped you, massa, to know 
If you t’ought de Peyrona was down below ? 
For I must go wid she!!’ 


‘Your readers, writes a pleasant correspondent, whose ‘good words’ us-ward 
are appreciated, ‘may not have heard of the theological student, who, when asked 
for the first time to say grace, being rather embarrassed, began in this very benev- 
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olent strain: ‘O Lorp! we thank thee that while we are enjoying health and 
prosperity, so many are tossed upon beds of pain, deprived of the comforts of 
life!’ A case somewhat similar to this was that of a Methodist clergyman whom 
I knew, who, not being sufficiently acquainted with the significance of prepositions, 
prayed that ‘the Gospel might be dispensed with throughout the world!’ Do you 
know that many persons have a very vague idea of what the Bist contains? It is 
a fact ; and this ignorance accounts for many ludicrous mistakes in quoting from it- 
For instance, I once heard a very good man acknowledge that in his youth he was 
on several occasions tempted to steal, but was always restrained by the remembrance 
of the following ‘text :’ ‘Tux dog will bite 
The thief at night ? 
We have heard similar ‘texts’ quoted from Sterne. . . . Is there any body, 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Mexican Gulf, who has n’t heard of Tuomas Hamsiin ; 
at one time the brightest of theatrical ‘ stars ;’ then, and until now, one of the most 
liberal and skilful of theatrical managers; and under all circumstances an upright, 
generous man, and an honor to his profession ? —a man who, twenty-six years ago, came 
among us, and commenced a career of professional enterprise and usefulness, in which 
he has never faltered, up to the present moment. Few of our town-readers but will 
remember the extraordinary impulse he gave to theatricals; the encouragement he 
extended to young American actors, of real but undeveloped genius; the numbers of 
eminent male and female performers who graduated at his ‘ American Theatre, 
and under his capable instruction and generous patronage. Of these things, there- 
fore, we need not speak. Of Mr. Hamsutiy’s misfortunes, however, let us say a 
word. His theatre, uninsured on each occasion, has been thrice destroyed by fire. 
He overcame these sad disasters by struggling with unconquerable energy through 
them. He sought and obtained possession of THe Park Theatre, re-built and re- 
fitted it in a splendid manner; selected the best theatrical company; settled 
twenty-five hundred dollars yearly upon its late unfortunate lessee ; and when just 
uuder way, that estab¥shment too, in one unlucky night, was burnt to the ground. 
A traudulent insurance-office pocketed the insurance-money of the proprietor, and 
he was again prostrate. But he paid the salaries of his company up to and includ- 
ing the very night the theatre was burnt. It was Mr. Hams.in who first agitated 
the establishment of that noble charity, ‘The American Dramatic Fund Association ;’ 
and in every instance his benevolent hand has been open to the calls of Charity. 
Although Mr. Hams.in is by no means a pocr or destitute man, yet repeated misfor- 
tunes and the struggle of many years against a steady tide of losses by fire, have of 
late somewhat embarrassed him ; and an effort is now being made to sell the Bowery 
Theatre out of his possession. He therefore needs the aid of his friends, and we 
trust that he will receive it. No man ever more justly deserved the good-will and 
sympathy of the people; and we trust that all his friends (and the city into the 
bargain) will rally to his rescue. Let it not be said that such a man was neglected ; 
that such a man, like old Wotsey, was left ‘naked to his enemies” . . . Tue 
‘ BacHELOR’ was in a ‘reverie ;’ ‘ RaLpH SEAwuLrF’ was silent; ‘ Richarp Haywarper’ 
was musing, and ‘Old Knick. was drinking in the exhilarating air of the sweet spring 
morning — (‘ we four, and no more, were being wheeled to Huntington, Long-Island, 
over a beautiful road, through pleasant villages, in a fine vehicle, drawn by a pair of 
‘fast bays’) — when Haywarpe, noting a long neck of land pushing out into the 
Sound, bare at low tide, and thickly besprinkled with crows, inquired, ‘ What is 
that ? —‘ Long-Neck, ‘ Horse-Neck,’ ‘ Cow-Neck,’ ‘ Little-Neck, ‘ Rye-Neck, or which 
of the Long-Island ‘Necks’ is it?’ ‘Neither, I fancy,’ answered ‘one of us ;’ ‘it is 
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only a nameless bar, putting out into the Sound; but I should think ‘ Crow-bar’ 
would be a good designation for it And ‘the boys laiiffed, they did — you never 
see!’ . . . ‘Exmouth and Other Tragedies, is the title of a volume in printed 
sheets sent us, by the author, we may presume, ‘Joun Hunt, M.D’ As a whole, 
we consider it inferior to ‘Moorr’s Melodies, but the reader shall judge. Here 
be bricks from the principal edifice : 


‘I rHink you have inserted If she had refused 
A fable. Here is the moral, My hand, I might, 
As I think is a true rendering. As well as her, in 
He would not receive when Part have been in 
He could the glittering gold. The fault. If we 
O at last he came in want, Did wish to rove 
He became the poorest victim, Over the main, 
And on the poorest victim fell for revenge.’ | Oft times by her insults 


I have been disgusted. 
Yet she bears the fame 
| 


‘I think you have 





Rendered this as well Of a virtuous dame. 

As the author. Nothing It matters not to us : 

Disrespectful to him, for Whether she is or not. 

I think he would . : . . 

Have done the same: | £O nothing more sounds 

This proves that in daily transactions Horrible to me. The 

It behooves all to have a Reeking brass walls of 

Change. In government Hell do not astoni-h me. 

And false philosophy The thunderings of heaven, 

All are decreed by Devs.’ The bursting rays of fire 

‘ ‘ . ‘ From the sparkling rocks and vaults, 

‘Ten thousand times And quivering souls of 

The volition in my heart Wrath quicken the electric 

Does appear. O yet I Blood as it passes through 

Can see the sparkling My heart, it speaks. O— 

In the eve of true Mistake not, be not deceived. 

Affection! Othis You may stamp gold 

Is better to me than Beneath, and carry brass 

The glittering gold. To your mint.’ 


The man who could sit down and write, cause to be printed, and send forth such 
stuff as this, under the idea that it would be considered poetical, doesn’t require 
any additional ‘brass’ in his ‘ mint, that’s certain. . . . Tuere is a clever French 
artist, Em1teE Masson by name, occupying a corner of the studio of the eminent 
portrait-painter, Extiorr, in the Art-Union Building, (‘first floor from the roof,’) to 
whom we would like to introduce patrons of modest merit. He paints horses, 
carriages, ete., in water-colors, crayons, and in oil, to perfection ; and his illustra- 
tions for pictorial journals are capital. He paints well, expeditiously, and cheaply. 
Try him, all you who are interested in such matters. . . . Tuere will be one 
thing worth seeing, at any rate, at the World’s Fair in London. Our ‘ Patent Self- 
Acting Back-Action Hen- Persuader’ will be ‘ on exhibition’ there; and our friend 
Mr. Purrer Hoprkiys will be in attendance to explain the principle, and lectur’ on 
the same. Two hens will also be present, to show the practical operation of the 
machine. . . . Tue following form of ‘ Prayer to be used for the Army will 
arrest the attention of the reader, by reason of many beauties, eommon perhaps to 
other incidental church-petitions called for by events unexpectedly occurring : 

*O Gop, who art the blessed and only potentate, the Kixe of kings and Lorp of lords, 
doing according to Tuy will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of earth; Who 
didst choose Tuy servant CorNeELtIvs the soldier, aservant man and one that feared Gop with all 
his house, as the first-fruits of the gospel among the Gentiles, we humbly implore Tuy blessing 
on all officers and soldiers composing the Army of these United States. Fit them, we beseech 
TueE, for their several duties, and guard them, as against all dangers and temptations, so espe- 
cially against those peculiar to their respective stations. May they be men fearing Ture ; 
eschewing evil and doing good. Save them from all purpose and feeling of ill-will, revenge, 
and violence ; from bitterness, wrath, clamor and evil-speaking; and from all offences against 


christian purity and sobriety. Infuse into them a love of order and good discipline, and obe- 
dience to authority; make them instrumental to the preserving and strengthening of the peace, 
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tranquillity and welfare of our country. May they never be called to battle but in a righteous 
cause; and when they do go forth to fight, may Tuy shield protect them and Tuy mighty arm 
assist them. All which we ask in the name and for the sake of the Capratn of our Salvation 
Tuy Son Jesus Curist. Amen!’ 


AGAIN we welcome to our pages the sprightly and entertaining ‘Cuevatrer.” He 
has a keen eye for the rare and the quaint, and the most felicitous facility of ren- 
dering them into our vernacular from almost every modern tongue : 


The TWonderful Death of Bing Cambvinus. 


Have you heard of King Camsprinus? 
If you have n’t *t isn’t queer, 

Though he was the first inventor, 
And the patron-saint of beer; 

Hf And his portrait, with a sceptre 

' Very beautiful to see, 

Hangs in every Lager-beer house, 
In the land of Germanie! 


Even here in Philadelphia, 
Deutschers paint him on the sign, 
As the greatest of attractions 
In the * Box’ and *‘ Lager’ line. 
Crown and beer-mug, robe and ermine 
(German signs of empire these.) 
With a long white beard, Cescending 
j Very nearly to his knees. 


Once the beer-saint, bright and early, 
Rose from bed and went his way 
To adark mysterious castle, 
Where his Lager-donjon lay: - 
While the lark’s first notes were ringing, 
And the roses shone in dew, 
Then his soul was just in order 
To enjoy the ‘ eurly brew.’ 


Deeply, awfully he swilled it, 
Till the vaults seemed whirling round 3 

And while tipsy, over tips he — 
In he falls, and there is drowned, 

Yet while gurgling in the beer-vat, 
Piously he gave his soul: 

* Gott verdammich ! — donnerwetter ! 

Himmels sac-a-r’r’r’r’-amenta mol!’ 


There they found the king ‘ departed,’ 
(Not without a stirrup-cup :) 

Much they marvelled that he perished, 
When he might have drunk it up! 
Or that his white beard, which floated 

Full a yard on every side, 
Had n’t buoyed him from destruction: 
Thus the beer-dead monarch died ! 


We have often heard of ‘ The Alpine Horn; but we never knew, until very re- 
cently, that it was an instrument made from the bark of a cherry-tree, and that it 
was used like a speaking-trumpet, to convey sounds to a great distance. ‘ When the 
last rays of the sun, says a modern traveller, ‘gild the summit of the Alps, the 
shepherd who inhabits the highest peak of these mountains takes his horn and cries 
with a loud voice: ‘ Praised be the Lorp!’ As soon as the neighboring shepherds 
hear him, they leave their huts and repeat these words. The sounds are prolonged 
many minutes, while the echoes of the mountain and grottoes of the rocks repeat 
the name of Gop. Imagination cannot picture any thing more solemn or sublime 
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than such a scene. During the silence that succeeds, the shepherds bend their 
knees and pray in the open air, and then repair to their huts to rest. The sun-light 
gilding the tops of these stupendous mountains, upon which the vault of heaven 
seems to rest, the magnificent scenery around, and the voices of the shepherds 
sounding from rock to rock the praise of the A.micury, fill the mind of every 
traveller with enthusiasm and awe. And no marvel: it makes us think of the 
messengers upon the mountain-tops of Israet, in the Bree, announcing from height 
to height the ‘Year of Jubilee?’ . . . A counry-courr lawyer, not a hundred 
miles from ‘down-east,’ asked a witness if he had any actual knowledge of the 
location, on the face of the earth, of the lines of a certain lot of land: ‘ Oh, yes, 
Squire, I have perused those lines very often’ . . . We wish to make a predic- 
tion. ‘The Glenns, a Family History} a work from the pen of J. L. M’Conne tt, 
author of ‘Talbot and Vernon, soon to be published by Mr. Caartes Scrisyer, 
will achieve an unwonted popularity. We have read two-thirds of the work in the 
unbound sheets ; and next month shall give the ‘ reasons for the faith which is in us’ 
that it will be pronounced one of the most stirring and intensely interesting books 
of the present season, . . . ‘I ApvisE you to go to work,’ said an American in 
London to a beggar, who was pertinaciously beseeching him for a shilling: ‘ You 
are a hearty, hale fellow ; I advise you to go to work.’ ‘I asked you for your money, 
I did n’t ask you for your advice !’ was the cool reply. Almost as impudent as the 
Spanish mounted beggar in Valparaiso, who replied to the remark of a pedestrian 
traveller, ‘Why, Sir, you come to beg of me, who am compelled to go on foot, 
while you ride on horseback!’ ‘ Very true, Sir; and I have the more need to beg, 
for I have to support my horse and myself too; so be so good as to hand over!’ So 
very reasonable was this proposition, that 1t was at once complied with! . . . Wert 
done !—if here is n't our old friend and correspondent, Sreruen C. Massert, 
editing the ‘ Marysville Herald? away up on the Yuba, in California ; a place, too, 
if we may judge by certain articles in bis lively journal, where all the comforts and 
most of the luxuries of life may be easily obtained. There are drives toward the 
snow-crowned Nevada by moon-light, to suburban ‘ Burnuam’s’ and ‘ Woodlawns ;’ 
there are serenades and concerts; there are restaurants 4 la De_-monico’s, theatrical 
entertainments, and the like; and boot-blacks, in the public plaza, with diamond 
rings on their fingers, polishing the Marysvillian’s ‘ understandings’ at twenty-five 
centsa pair! . . . A Fnrienp told us to-day that he saw recently, while at the 
United States’ Hotel in Boston, a letter directed as follows: ‘ Mr. J D—., You 
night Steats otel? . . . Dip you ever know an Irish servant that hadn't a 
dozen ‘cousins?’ A friend of ours says that he once forbade them his kitchen ; 
but it was of no use. They came, and when he came, they were concealed. His 
kitchen-chimney smoked one day, he knew not wherefore. He knows now. 
He says a kitchen-chimney will smoke when there is a journeyman-baker up the 
flue! This seems reasonable. . . . Caprain George Wasuineton Fioyp, of 
the United States’ Mail-steamer ‘Wasurneton, (as accomplished an officer, as 
thorough a seaman, and as practical a gentleman, in his profession, as sails out of 
the port of New-York,) tells a good story that he heard from a brother captain, 
touching a passenger who was returning to the United States in his packet. When 
off Newfoundland, it chancing to be the Fourth-of-July, ‘The American Flag’ was 
drank with enthusiasm. ‘And long may it wave!’ was echoed and reéchoed by 
the company. One man, not ‘slightly inebriated, could n’t omit the words in refer- 
ence to any subsequent toast. ‘The Memory of Wasuineron’—‘and long may he 
wave!’ ‘The Memory of General Anprew Jackson’ —‘ and long may he wave!’ 
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The Health of Captain ,’ ‘and long may he wave!’ was his invariable addenda 
to every subsequent sentiment. . . . Wut some gentleman be good enough 
to satisfy a correspondent who asks: ‘In what particular was Noan’s ark un- 
like a ‘down-east wood schooner?’ He says that he thinks it is because one was 
made ‘of Gophir wood and the other was made to go for wood!’ Not unlike tke 
‘ extraordinary coincidence’ between Colum-bo and Co.um-sus ; ‘one came from 
Noau, and the other from Ge-noa’ . . . Tue catastrophe recorded in the following 
ballad actually occurred in the neighborhood of Salisbury, in England, a town 
famous for its fine old cathedral. The lines are from the pen of an American 
gentleman, who resided for several years in England and on the continent, and 
from whom our readers may presently expect a series of prose papers, entitled 
‘John Bull in his own Pastures, the result of the writer's personal observation and 
experience ; wherein, ‘ look out’ for some plain-speaking : 


‘The rict 


1 man also died.’ 


A DEAD man lay uncoffined, at an humble road-side inn, 

Where travellers were alighting, and good cheer had often been ; 

But now the dead man checked the mirth, and a shudder ran through all, 
For the corpse in his shroud was there laid out, in the very entrance-hall. 


The proud lord of the manor came, and haughty was his mien: 
* Good landlord,’ thus the great man said, when first the corpse was seen, 
* What may the reason be forsooth, when here I come for glee, 

That in your hall I meet a corpse — a loathsome sight to see ?’ 


The landlord stammered, meek and mild: ‘This dead man had no friend, 
But to a neighboring lord he prayed that I with speed would send ; 

That on his features he might gaze, when cold in death he lay, 

For he is brother to that lord — gainsay it though he may.’ 


‘ Well, landlord, send the carrion forth— it shall not stop our mirth ; 
Uncoffined as he is, I say, commit him to the earth :” 
Then askance he stole a look at the dead man as he lay, 
For he himself was the brother twin to that cold and ghastly clay. 


Then sullenly he spake again, yet no compunction felt, 

For neither corpse could move, nor fiend that rich man’s heart could melt : 
‘Relationship in death | acknowledge not to thee, 

So send the body forth at once, that buried it may be!’ 


Thunder and lightning rent the air — such floods there fell of rain, 
That to fill up the grave that night the sextons wrought in vain ; 
So they covered with the plain cold stones the dead man as he lay, 
Intending to complete their work at early dawn next day. 


Past midnight — and the drunken lord reeled forth to seek his home, 
Across the church-yard lay his path, the nearest he could come ; 
Deep down intd the grave he fell, and with his dying breath 

Most mournfully he prayed to find relationship in death ! 


‘ Episodes of Insect Life} just published by Reprrexp, is the title of the prettiest 
book we remember to have seen since our advent among books: butterflies, lady- 
birds, gnats, moths and beetles, are most exquisitely pictured, with all sorts of quaint 
vignettes. The descriptions are charming ‘ Episodes, and the paper, printing and 
binding have never been excelled in this country. If you ever chased a butterfly, 
reader, go and buy this book. . . . Founp a gray hair in our east whisker this 
day, seventeenth of April; the first this season, or any other. Head ’s all right 
though. No ‘sable-silver’ there as yet; but we know not what time and an ‘ exciting 
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life of mind’ may otis forth. . . . The Irish jaten and the Rebellion of 
1798, by Henry M. Frecp, is the title of a recent volume from the press of the 
Brothers Hanrer. It is replete with interest, alike from the subject and its treat- 
ment. What a difference between the Irish ‘rebeis’ of those days, and the boasting 
blatherskites of last year, who blustered and fumed, with their ‘nsings,’ their 
‘pikes, and ‘signal-fires,’ and ‘scythes,’ and all that; but who, at the very first 
demonstration of opposition, ran like frightened deer, leaving their brave leaders to 
their fate! P’s’ha! one’s gorge rises at the very thought of the /as¢ ‘Irish re- 
bellion!’ . . . Genin, the preéminent metropolitan artist and tasteful 
tradesman ‘n his line, is not only the ‘ Fashionable Hatter, but he is ‘The Ton’ in 
the advertising world; so brief, terse, and piquant is he. Par example: ‘There 
are very decided specimens of the steeple-crown and the sugar-loaf hat about town, 
which gentlemen of good taste carefully eschew. It is bad taste to run the peculi- 
arities of fashion into burlesque. Gernty has endeavored to avoid this in his Spring 
Fashion. The crown, though slightly conical, is not at all comical, nor does extrav- 
agance run over at the brim.’ And he invites the ‘lieges’ to call at his dépét 
of all that is tasteful and beautiful, (from a hat to the rarest Parisian luxury in his 
line) Number 214 Broadway, opposite Saint Pavt’s church, near the American 
Museum building. . . . Tne fine moral tone and exquisite sense of jus- 
tice of ‘An Unfortunate Debtor’ is worthy of all acceptation. He was in the 
kindly-benevolent stage of inebriety, and full of universal philanthropy and exube- 
rant liberality. After pouring forth his warmest desires to make all men happy, 
he wound up thus: ‘And if I owe any man any thing, I freely forgive him the 
debt!’ . . . ‘Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree?’ is an old query; but 
we could n’t help calling it to mind recently, while reading Watrer Savace Lan- 
por’s ‘ British and Foreign Popery, and the ‘ Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of 
Halifax’ Lanvor, for example, begins one of his chapters with: ‘ No religion has 
ever done so much mischief in the world as that which falsely, among innumerable 
other falsehoods, calls itself ‘The Catholic’ It never was the catholic, and let us 
trust in the mercies of Gop it never will be. Now hear the aforesaid ‘Right Rev- 
erend Dr. Watsu, of Halifax, touching the same church: ‘ Founded on a rock as 
immutable as Curist’s promise ; in her beauty always ancient, and ever new, the 
Catuo.ic Cuurcn has shone as a glorious Light to the whole world. Assailed from 
within and without, each successive struggle is but the prelude of a new victory. 
Faithful to the Counsels of Her Divine Founperr, she is patient, she endures, she 
hopes, she prays, and she triumphs. The billows of heresy and schism, the swelling 
waves of infidelity and error, have dashed against her sides in vain. The scorching 
blasts of fifty persecutions have swept over Her, but she has not once bowed her 
majestic head. For countless ages the tide of time has rolled by Her, bearing to 
destruction on its bosom every of the works of men, but She remains unmoved, 
while each generation, as it passes, bends in obeisance before Her, proclaims Her to 
be, like her Invisrste Heap, ‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and salutes 
Her as ‘ QUEEN OF meauntte, It strikes us that we have here exhibited a ‘slight 
difference of opinion!’ . . A new and avery beautiful revised edition of 

‘ Salander and the Dragon’ hes been put to press by the publisher, Mr. Samver 
Hveston, No. 139 Nassau-street, near Beekman. The popularity of this charming 
allegory is well-deserved. The reverend author has another work in preparation 
for the press, which we predict will considerably enhance his already exalted repu- 
tation. . . . Tue two fastest steamers in the world are ‘Tae Reinpeerr,’ 
Capt. De Groot, and the ‘ Atipa,’ both owned by Messrs. James Bisuor anp Com- 
PaNy, and now forming a daily day-line to Albany. 
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Lirerary Recorp or New Pustications.— WE have before us, from the well-established 
press of Linpsay anD BLakisTon, Philadelphia, and that of Messrs. Ticknor AnD Company, of 
Boston, two volumes of characteristic merit, by HENRY THEoporE TucKERMAN, Esq. The first 
is a second series of * Characteristics of Literature, illustrated by the Genius of Distinguished 
Writers, the first of which has been received with great favor by the public. Its distinctive 
points are, ease and grace of style, power of general analysis, and a discriminating eye for the 
detection of the beautiful. The second work contains the collected ‘ Poems’ of Mr. TucKERMAN, 
the true character of which we hope to have leisure and room adequately to set forth hereafter. 
* At this present’ we can only commend them cordially* and confidently to public accept- 
ance. . . . Tue last volumeof De Quincey’s writings issued by Ticknor, REED AnD FIELDS, 
Boston, contains ‘ The Cesars.? The same publishers give us a new edition of ‘ Warreniana ;’ 
a work of late years quite out of print. We had an elaborate notice of it in the KnIcKERBOCKER, 
our readers will remember, wherein we quoted, among other things, the imitation of the style 
of WasnineTon IRVING ; as good as any imitation can be of that which, from its very purity and 
simplicity, is entirely in-imitable. . . . We have laid aside, for early and attentive perusal, a work 
tuo late received from the press of Messrs. Mussry anp Company, Boston, entitled, * The Ranger’s 
Daughter, a Tale illustrative of the Revolutionary History of Vermont and the Northern Cam- 
paign.” Itis by the author of * The Green-Mountain Boys,’ a book which took us most agreeably 
by surprise, and which was warmly and most deservedly commended in these pages. . . . Rep- 
FIELD, Clinton-Hall, has published a very lively and clever little book, entitled, * Te Volcano 
» It comes to us in a paper cover, and is furnished at a very moderate price ; but it 
is well worth better binding and more muney. Its descriptions of life and character in California 
are capital, and the narrative is lively, natural, and full of interest and variety. A very pleasant 
little book — its author a lawyer. Beside this work, the publisher has recently issued three 
others, of a different character, but of substantial excellence in their kind. The first is the com- 
plete work, from the German second edition, of Baron Von Reicurensacn, * Physico-Physio- 
logical Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization and 
Chemism, in their Relations to Vital Forcc, with preface and critical notes by Joun AsuBuURNER, 
M. D.; * The Celestial Telegraph, or the Secrets of the Life to Come, (‘par la gauche,’) revealed 
through Magnetism ;’ and ‘ Sti//ing’s Pneumatology, translated from the German by SamvueL 
Jackson, and edited by Rev. Georce Busu; the first American edition of the work. . . . Tur 
words * Fourth London edition,’ imprinted upon a volume from the press of Messrs. GouLD anD 
LincoLn, Boston, entitled * The Old Red Sand-Stone, or New Walks in an Old Field, sufficiently at- 
test its hold upon the public favor. Itis illustrated by numerous geological, animal, dnd piscatory 
engravings, some of which are very remarkable. The author is Huen Miter, who wrote * The 
Foot-Prints of the Creator.’ . . . Putnam, the popular publisher, is doing good service to the 
public in issuing good editions of works of established merit. He has just published, complete in 
one volume, a revised and corrected edition of ‘ Wing-and-Wing, one of the best of our dis- 
tinguished countryman Cooper’s later novels, and Tuzopore Irvine’s ‘ Conquest of Florida, a 
work not unknown to the public, it having passed through other editions. In the present it has 
undergone the careful revision of the author, The same publisher is sending out a series of 
fifteen tales by Mary Cowpen Ciarkeg, entitled ‘ The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines.’ 
Each little volume is embellished with a fine engraving on steel, and the printing and paper are 
good. It promises to be a very interesting series. . . . Tne following valuable and interesting 
works are recently from the press of the Brorners Harrer. We shall have occasion to ad- 
vert to two of them more particularly in our next. * The Colonial History and Romance of 
Louisiana, by CuarLEs GAYARRE, written in a style remarkable for its florid fervor and pictur- 
esque grouping of scene and character; ‘ Loomis’s Analytical Geometry and Calculus,’ the work 
of an author of established reputation; * The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798, by 
Henry M. Fieip; * Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences ;’ and a clever number of the 
*‘Rotto Books,’ entitled ‘ Beechnut, a Franconian Story”? . . . Messrs. D. APPLETON AND 
Company continue the publication, in numbers, of the‘ Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine- Work 
and Engineering,’ a work profusely illustrated, and which is acquiring a high reputation among 
men of mechanical science, throughout the country. The same publishers have sent us a vol- 
ume entitled ‘ Rose Douglas, or the Autobiography of a Minister’s Daughter.” Itis said to be a 
work of rare merit, but we must reserve a detailed consideration of its character until another 
number. From the same press as the above, we have ‘ Lincoln’s Horace, with English Notes,’ 
a work of high classical repute. . . . * The Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, 
and Art, published by Mr. Rupotpn Garrievg, Barclay-street, Astor-House, has reached its 
eighth number. We have often spoken of this superb work; and have only now to say, that 
its excellence in all respects, pictorial and other, is as marked in the present as in any of the pre- 
ceding numbers, 


Diggings. 





